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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


HE Emperor Napoleon on Thursday addressed such of the 
soldiers at Chalons as had served in the Italian war. He bade 
them ‘keep always in their hearts the remembrance of their 
battles,” for the ‘*history of French wars is the history of the 
progress of civilization.” ‘The ‘‘ military spirit is the triumph of 
noble over vulgar passions.” ‘ Fidelity to the standard is devotion 
to one’s country.” ‘* Continue asin the past, and you will maintain 
that military spirit so necessary for a great people.” Considering 
that this speech is made ten years after the Italian war, that no 
incident has given rise to it, and that nothing calls for a display of 
the military spirit, its tone cannot be deemed “‘ eminently pacific.” 
Note that the Franco-Belgian Commission, which has been sitting 
these three weeks, can get nothing settled, and that references 
about unexpected demands have been made to Belgium. 








In about half our impression of last week we were able to 
give the results of the division in the Lords, which was an 
unexpectedly large majority (33) in favour of the Government, 
—contents, 179; non-contents, 146. 325 Peers voted, and 18 
more paired, giving one of the largest votes ever taken in the 
House of Lords. Considering that on the Suspensory Bill the 
numbers were,—contents, 97 ; non-contents, 192 ; majority against 
the Bill, 95; showing a total vote of 287, it will be obvious enough 
how great a number of Peers had passed over to the side of the 
Commons,—many of them influenced by Lord Salisbury’s power- 
ful speech,—and how considerable a number recorded their votes 
this year who absented themselves last year. The analysis of the 
division shows a majority in all ranks for the Bill, except (of 
course) Bishops, and, oddly enough, Viscounts who show 12 
against the Bill to only 8 in its favour. Amongst the Barons there 
were 101 in favour of the second reading to only 44 against it, or con- 
siderably more than two to one. Inall other ranks the division was 
much nearer equality, except, of course, among the Bishops. The 
Bishop of St. David’s alone among the ecclesiastics had courage 
to vote for the Bill. The Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
speech distinctly pointed to a vote in favour of the Bill, abstained, 
as did his Grace of York, and the lay Bishop of the Evangelicals, 
Lord Shaftesbury. ‘The majority of the older families among the 
Peers for the Bill was very remarkable. The new blood was more 
Conservative. 


The final night’s debate produced no speech of the first order. 
The Duke of Argyll, who spoke during the dinner-hour, made by 
far the best speech which had proceeded during the whole debate 
from the bench of Ministers, and indeed a really good and weighty 
speech among many poor ones. He insisted chiefly on the fact 
cast in the teeth of Ministers by the Opposition, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bold policy on the Irish Church, whether undertaken to 
reunite the Liberal party or not, had in fact transformed a mere 
rope of sand into one of the most powerful and united parties of 
recent times; and asked how that could have happened had not 
the opinion of the country been ripening for years in the direction 
of this measure. He pointed out that in the last Parliament Mr. 
Gladstone’s genius and popularity had exercised no magical influ- 
ence towards cementing the party till this question came up. On 





the Reform Bill he was quite helpless. “It was a Parliament 
which had no faith in any principle, no enthusiasm in any cause, 
and no fidelity to any leader.” Mr. Gladstone's policy produced 
chaos out of order, and a well drilled and organized body out of 
an assembly thoroughly disorganized. It was like the influence of 
a magnet in collecting together the dust of steel. If so, it was no 
personal influence of Mr. Gladstone’s, it was the force of different 
currents of opinion uniting together to carry a popular policy 
which produced the transformation. The Duke went on to argue 
very powerfully for the Bill on its merits. He was the only one of 
the Ministry in the Lords who took a really high tone, and threw 
the whole weight of his character into his argument. 


The rest of the debate was not exceedingly noteworthy. Lord 
Russell made a speech indicating as much revival of energy as 
Lord Derby’s had seemed to indicate decay. The Bishop of Lich- 
field (Dr. Selwyn) was as usual vigorous and illogical, but he made 
a curious and important détour from the line of his main argument 
in favour of an attempt to identify Irish farmers with the land by 
enabling them to acquire its fee simple, pleading in favour of it his 
experience of the small Irish proprietors in New Zealand. Lord 
Westbury made a virulent speech against the measure (for which, 
however, he voted), calling himself ‘* the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” and dwelling at great length on the melancholy disso- 
lution of those corporations sole, the Irish Bishops. ‘There was 
much laughter during his speech, at, perhaps, more than with him. 
The Lord Chancellor's reply was lucid, dignified, and very effective. 
Never was Mr. Gladstone’s choice for the Chancellorship more 
signally justified. And to him, again, Lord Cairns replied in a very 
dreary, narrow, equity-lawyer’s speech, even more unlike that of 
an aristocratic party leader than any of Lord Malmésbury's,-—for 
he at least has something of the slouch and hauteur of one accus- 
tomed (though incompetent) to lead,—especially the slouch. Lord 
Granville said little in reply, for the morning sun, or at least as 
much of it as could penetrate the grey clouds of a chill June day, 
was already lighting up “the tapestries of the House of Lords ;” 
and, moreover, he was aware that he was about to win, and 
said so. 





The Times will have it that the Viceroy of Egypt ought to be 
received as a national guest, and we should like to know why. 
Because he entertained the Prince of Wales magnificently ? That 
is a reason why the Prince should pay him every possible honour, 
but no more a reason for a national reception than similar courtesy 
from Prince Jerome Napoleon would be. Because he is a 
Sovereign? ‘That would be sufficient reason; but, then, is he ? 
As we understand the arrangement, the Pasha or Khedive is no 
more a Sovereign than the Duke of Argyll was when he possessed 
his hereditary jurisdiction. He is the highest Pasha of the 
Turkish Empire, and irremovable; but he is a subject still, sends 
yearly tribute to Constantinople, cannot sign a treaty, cannot 
alienate land, and cannot refuse his suzerain’s call to follow him 
in battle. ‘There is every reason for paying him every honour, 
but none for recognizing his independence by conceding him the 
honours reserved to independent Sovereigns. They might be 
granted, no doubt, as matter of grace; but as the Sultan has pro- 
tested, it is necessary to adhere to the usual code. 


As yet most of the amendments to be proposed in the Lords 
are in the direction of concurrent endowment. Lord Grey, for 
example, has a notice on the paper to amend the preamble by 
omitting the words which forbid the application of the surplus 
fund to religious uses; and Lord Russell, with his wonted courage, 
gives notice of another, which would authorize the purchase of 
churches, manses, and graveyards for all three sects. Both Peers 
have our most cordial adhesion, we distinctly believing that 
Ireland is Catholic, and that a Catholic country has a right to endow 
Catholicism if it likes; but they are crying for the moon. The 
House of Commons will not vote for any such project, and we 
shall be lucky if we can get decent houses for the clergy of all 
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denominations. That is just possible, and only just, though we | passion for the Compounder. But that fair dream of the past 
e ° ° . r r | ‘ ° ° . . ’ 

do endow colleges for instruction in the-Koran and the Veds. who, like the phoenix, is springing up anew from the Parliamentary 
Another amendment, by Lord Shaftesbury, to apply the fund in | ashes to which Mr. Disraeli consigned it, need not quite refuse to 


small loans to peasants, is wise and kindly, but will be rejected 
by the Lords themselves. There remain amendments by the 
Third party, headed for the nonce by the Archbishop, which will, 
we believe, involve in some form a demand for a sustentation 
fund, such, as it is argued, has been given to Maynooth. We 
suspect, as the Catholics are in a reasonable, not to say concilia- 
tory, mood, as becomes men who have won a just verdict, the 
compromise will be there. 


The offer of justice to Ireland is already producing its natural 
effect. ‘The Orangemen are marching about Ulsterin huge armed 
bodies, and threaten demonstrations for July so serious that Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue promises watchfulness, and if necessary, 
repression. ‘The Catholics however, take no umbrage, and their 
best organ, the Dublin Evening Post, exhorts them to take none, 
even in July, but to abstain from all interference, not out of con- 
tempt, but out of good-humour and forbearing friendliness for 
brother Irishmen. The world moves, slow as our progress may be. 
Be it observed the Orangemen are not auxious about the amend- 
ments, but would put all their clergy on £2 per week to-morrow, 
if by so doing they could keep up their ascendancy. 


Marshal Serrano has taken the oaths as Regent of Spain, and 
has appointed General Prim Premier and Minister of War. General 
Prim tells the Cortes he shall suppress disorder with firmness, 
“aye, even with cruelty,” and will make any economies but such 
as are sure to be unproductive. Moreover, the State must obtain 
‘* pennies which do not cost other pennies to get.” ‘That is inter- 
preted to mean that the Government will propose new taxes in- 
stead of further loans, but it may also mean that it will increase 
existing taxes. In the mouth of a financier it would mean that, 
the collection of a sixpence costing as little as the collection of a 
penny ; but then Prim is not a financier. 


The Queen should make Archbishop Manning a Peer. He can 
have no children, he would be welcomed by the Lords, and he 
would supply a great want, that of somebody within the Legisla- 
ture entitled to speak on behalf of the Catholic Church. Sir 
George Bowyer used to perform that function, but since his rejec- 
tion by Dundalk there is no one who can say clearly that this or 
that compromise is possible. We dare say Lord Granville knows 
whether the priesthood would accept manses, but we want the 
information at first hand, and the reasons for the decision. 


The Earl of Albemarle made an ineffectual attempt on Thursday 
to remove a stigma affixed by law to all persons resident in the 
country who do not own land. They are disqualified by 18th 
George II., cap. 20, for the magistracy. A county-court judge, 
for example, who rents his house, cannot be made a magistrate, 
while the smallest squireen who can just spell can. The Duke of 
Richmond opposed the abolition of the law on the ground that 
things were very well as they were, and Lord Portman on the 
very dangerous argument that, as magistrates managed county 
finance, magistrates ought to be selected from men interested in 
The answer to that is to deprive magistrates of their 
administrative monopoly. Lord Albemarle’s Bill, of course, failed, 
and we are very glad of it. The Radicals do not want to interest 
new classes in the support of the great unpaid, as they would have 
been interested had Lord Albemarle’s view been accepted, but to 
supersede the landowners altogether by trained stipendiaries. A 
criminal jurisdiction for the county courts,—that is their policy. 


economy. 


The Delegates of the Trades’ Unions held a great meeting on 


Wednesday, in Exeter Hall, in support of the Bill brought in by | 


Messrs. Hughes and Mundella for legalizing Trades’ Unions. ‘The 
proceedings were most satisfactory, but members of Parliament will 
do well to heed one point. There was an undertone of suspicion 
about the meeting as to the honesty of the Liberal party. When- 
ever a workman rose, he pointed out that the workmen had sup- 
ported the Liberals in the election,—which is scarcely true of 
Lancashire,—and that they would not be played with, more espe- 
cially through the old device of delay. They desired a division 
on the Bill, if only the proposer and seconder voted for it, in order 
that they might know who were for and against them. The Bill 
has been adopted by the Unions almost unanimously, and as it 
only gives them a corporate standing, it ought to pass. ‘There will, 
we fear, be trouble about it, unless the Ministry take care. 


Mr. Gladstone has scarcely been faithful this session to his old 


be comforted. Mr. Vernon Harcourt has conceived an even more 
ardent passion for the Prime Minister’s almost cast-off love, and 
twice this week has descanted at even exorbitant length on a 
visionary elevation of the Compounder to glories far beyond the 
very limited range of the official dream. Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s 
battle-cry seems to be not ‘compulsory education,’ but that even 
grander cry, compulsory composition, the landlord rating of small 
tenements, and residential household suffrage. Mr. Goschen, who 
represents the Government on the Assessed Rates’ Bill, has given 
at least as much, and in some respects more than anybody 
expected, after the clause in the Queen's Speech which promised 
only “to relieve some classes of occupiers from hardships in 
respect of rating,” and intentionally postponed sine die any recon- 
sideration of the whole basis of the Conservative Reform Act. 
Mr. Goschen has shown that the Assessed Rates’ Bill, especially 
with the new clause added in Committee, will, wherever the 
vestries wish it, compel the rating of the owners of small houses 
(of £20 and under in London, and of £8 and under in the 
country), and give a very strong inducement indeed for the adop. 
tion of the compounding principle for small tenements in all sorts 
of places, without mulcting the tenant of his vote. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt was heavily beaten in his attempt to pass what would 
have been in effect a new reform bill,—by no less than 249 








majority, 291 against 42. The House of Commons is fond of the 
Compounder, no doubt, but not as idolatrous as Mr. Vernon 
Ilarcourt. 


The Endowed Schools’ Commission is to consist of Lord 
Lyttelton, Canon Robinson, and Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, one of the 
Charity Commission,—all, we believe, able men, and Canon 
Robinson (formerly head of the Diocesan Training College at 
York), an exceedingly able man. But Lord Lyttelton belongs 
rather to an old-fashioned school as regards education, though as 
regards age he is still in the fullness of his powers, being only 52. 
He must be on his guard, keep his mind fully open to the freshest 
lights on educational subjects, and, moreover, to the freshest lights 
on the education of the middle classes. Fortunately, however, 
the Commission is not likely to be too strong for the department 
which rules over it. We shall have substantial and not merely 
formal ministerial responsibility for its policy. Mr. Roby, for- 
merly secretary to the Middle-Class School Commission, is to be 
the secretary to this Commission. ‘l'here could not have been a 


better choice. 


Count Bismarck has had a great defeat in the Customs Parlia- 
ment, and a great defeat in spite of enforcing his recommendations 
by a threat. He had proposed an import tax on petroleum oil, 
and had declared that if it were not aesepted the President of the 
Zollverein would veto other amendments in the tariff of the 
Zollverein. In spite of this the tax was definitively rejected. 
Count Bismarck finds all his three Parliaments full of German stiff- 
neckedness, and quite indisposed to submit to dictation even from 


a Bismarck. 


The feeling against Mr. Lowe’s proposal as to the Law Courts 
is evidently very strong, and the Government apparently found 
that Sir Roundell Palmer would beat them heavily on a division. 
Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone has proposed fresh delay. He has 
moved for a select committee to inquire into the site and charge of 
the new Law Courts, and has deferred, for a month, the order for 
the second reading of the Law Courts’ Bill, that the committee 
may have time to report. It seems that the Government is also to 
appoint a commission to hear evidence as to the site of the new 
Law Courts, because it would not be in order to refer the Bill on 
the subject to the Select Committee till it had been read a second 
time. Mr. Gladstone admitted freely that public opinion had not 
come round to Mr. Lowe’s plan, as the Government had hoped that 
it might. But he maintained that the vast schemes of the Com- 
missioners had been finally surrendered, and that now the only 
alternative is between a reduced plan, é. e., the original plan, on the 
Carey-Street site, and Mr. Lowe’s plan on the Howard-Street 
site. No doubt that is precisely the alternative, but it scarcely 
needs any more inquiry to decide between them. The Howard- 
Street site is scarcely advocated by any one who does not admit 
that the building to be erected on it will, in the end, need the 
Strand frontage, and be as costly, or more costly, than the building 
on the Carey-Street site, as well as a great deal less convenient. 
In our own opinion, the architectural value of the Carey-Street 
site is far beyond that of the Howard-Street site, which, as the 
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Times has pointed out, does not admit of a building conterminous 
with Somerset House, but involves one projecting eighty feet 
beyond it, throwing it into the background, and cutting it off 
from the Temple. In economy, convenience, and architectural 
effect, Mr. Lowe's plan is already defeated. 


The King of Prussia opened the new military port of Jahde, 
henceforward to be called Wilhelmshaven, on the 19th inst. The 
port is a huge artificial construction of granite, comprises five 
harbours or basins 26 feet deep, from 1,200 to 600 feet long, and 
from 750 to 350 feet wide, three dry docks, and all the establish- 
ments necessary for the repair of a considerable fleet. ‘The whole 
has cost £1,500,000. ‘The fleet, as at present formed, consists of 
three ironclads, two cuirassed batteries, ten corvettes, thirty-six 
gunboats, and some smaller vessels, all armed with the heaviest 
Armstrongs or Krupps, and manned by 6,000 sailors. The total 
number of men qualified for a naval conscription is 78,000, of 
whom 35,000 would be available. The entire fleet costs only 
£1,550,000 a year. Twice that sum, or £3,000,000, would give 
Germany a powerful fleet, and the extra taxation would be about 
a shilling a head, or four shillings a year for each house. 


It is said—we know not on what authority—that one amongst 
the dogmas to be pronounced a part of Catholic truth in the 
coming Council at Rome is that of the personal (bodily) Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. We can understand how purely theological 
dogmas are supposed to be developed from their first principles in 
the consciousness of the Church, but we can hardly understand 
how these matters of fact can be attested except by special revela- 
tion. If this is to be affirmed,—will the Church produce con- 
current supernatural manifestations of the Virgin to different holy 
men, communicating this incident of her personal history? Or 
how will it be evidenced? And what, unless Heaven is a specific 
locality, would it mean? 


A meeting was held on Monday, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, to conzert measures for doing honour to the 
memory of the greatest scientific man of this generation —the late 
Dr. Faraday. It was decided to open a subscription list,—no sub- 
scription to exceed five guineas,—and to appoint a Committee to 
consider the best mode of effecting this purpose, which is likely, 
it is said, to assume the form of a monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The chief feature of the meeting was a very touch- 
ing and eloquent tribute to Faraday’s memory by a distinguished 
French chemist, M. Dumas, who seems to have spoken as eloquent 
English as if he had been born in England. 


The Italian mind is just now agitated by a very discreditable 
scandal. It is affirmed that the arrangement for @ concession of 
the tobacco monopoly, which is at the basis of the tobacco loan, 
was obtained by bribing members and persons about the Court. 
$. Lobbia offered to prove this by documents, whereupon some- 
body, whether implicated or not nobody knows, tried to assassinate 
him. He is, however, recovering, and going on with his proofs ; 
but so great has been the hubbub, that Parliament has been pro- 
rogued. Italians always exaggerate scandals, believing everybody 
guilty of everything, because they do not much care if he is or 
not; but there would seem to be some foundation of some kind for 
this story, or otherwise it would hardly have created such excite- 
ment in Parliament. 


It seems that the prosecution of the defendants in the Overend 
Gurney case is likely to fall through. The prosecutor, Dr. ‘Thom, 
being already a heavy loser, is unwilling or unable to expend 
more money, and applied to the Treasury to carry on the case. 
The Treasury refused. Dr. Thom then requested the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to let him prosecute in person; but the Court 
declined, dreading, no doubt, the muddle into which lay prose- 
cutors are apt to bring their cases. Dr. Thom, therefore, who in 
fact represents the public in the matter, will be compelled either 
to drop the prosecution, or continue it languidly and unwillingly. 
The argument of the Treasury doubtless is, that if Government 
prosecuies in this case it ought to prosecute in every other in 
which a private prosecutor fails; but ‘“ my Lords” forget that 
national misfortunes justifying even Parliamentary inquiry followed 
this failure, and were, it is believed, produced by it. Thorough 
investigation becomes, therefore, of national, and not merely 
of private importance. 


The Scotch Free Church and the Scotch United Presbyterian 
Church seem inclined to amalgamate, thus becoming the strongest 
religious body in Scotland. The clergy of the Establishment, 
alarmed at this, are disposed to request the Free Church to 





return, and to facilitate negotiation wish to abolish the grievance 
on which the Free Church seceded,—the right of patronage. 
They propose that the ministers should be elected by the com- 
municants and landowners together, that is, in fact, by the com- 
municants, for the ‘‘ heritors” would be swamped, and, unless 
communicants, would retire. There are no grave difficulties as to 
property, for the patronage is worth little; is not given, as in 
England, to landlords’ relatives, and cannot be sold except with 
the land; while the communicants have already a right of object- 
ing to any presentation, which they use, we are bound to add, 
with a most worldly contempt for scruples. A deputation from 
the Assembly, therefore, waited on Mr. Gladstone on Friday, to 
ask for legislation. The Premier listened, and promised inquiry, 
but asked very pertinently whether if the Free Church came back 
they would not want their share of the endowments. Dr. 
Macleod said no; but Dr. Macleod must be an unusually trustful 
man. If the Church of Scotland rejects the control of the laity, 
why should the laity pay taxes for its support? Would it not be 
simpler to give the whole of the tithe, instead of half, to the 
schools, and let the Establishment secure unity by merging itself 
in the Free Church? Be it remembered, the sensible Scotch no- 
where admit pure voluntaryism. No congregation can dismiss its 
minister without the consent of the Assembly. 


A great effort, recently made by “ Mr. Sumner’s wing” of the 
Republican party to include the Alabama question in the pro- 
gramme of the party, has apparently failed. ‘The Republican 
Convention of Philadelphia on Wednesday voted down a warlike 
resolution, and accepted one expressing confidence that the Admin- 
istration ‘* would support the interests and dignity of the nation in 
respect to its just claims against Great Britain,” thus leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Executive. The Ohio Convention has 
followed suit, and it seems clear that the body of the party would 
rather lose the Irish vote than stake their fortunes on the issue of 
an unjust war. In America, unlike England, the mass is almost 
always wiser than the individual. 


Mr. Home, the medium, has been giving evidence of the 
usual kind before the Dialectical Society as to an appear- 
ance of the hand of Napoleon I. before the present Emperor and 
Empress of the French in his own presence. The hand leaned over 
the table, took a pencil on the far side of it, and wrote ‘‘ Napoleon” 
in the great Emperor’shandwriting. Afterdelivering this autograph, 
the Emperor, says Mr. Home, kissed the hand, then the Empress 
kissed it, and then Mr. Home said he should like to kiss it. The 
hand hesitated about going to the lips of Mr. Home, but, —probably 
not having been very much used to kisses as yet in the other 
world, where there must be a great many shades of persons to 
whom it was a destroying hand, and nothing more,—apparently 
decided, on the whole, on receiving this unmeaning kiss from Mr. 
Home’s lips, for it came back to Mr. Home after a little wavering, 
for that purpose, and the kiss was, we conclude, impressed. 
Mr. Home added that ‘his information led him to the opinion 
that precisely as we go to sleep here, so we awake in the other world; 
Wesleyans were Wesleyans, Swedenborgians were Swedenborgians, 
and Mahometans were Mahometans.” He did not add, what, how- 
ever, he doubtless intended, that ‘ spiritualists ’ wake up spiritual- 
ists, and,—as we hope,—disbelievers in spiritualism disbelievers in 
spiritualism,—which would make the thing quite complete. We 
should then have the satisfaction of finding in the other world that 
the spirits who are supposed to have stretched back their hands 
into this world, disbelieve in their own manifestations, and of 
heartily agreeing with them. Mr. Home added that with certain 
persons he at once feels ‘‘ inharmonious,” i.e., not at home, and 
then no manifestations occur. May we add that he evidently has 
the power of predicting that feeling, in relation to persons whom 
he has not met, and objects to meet for the purposes of a séance, 
—as, for example, the editors of this journal ? 


Another witness of spiritualistic feats, Mr. Damrain, mentioned 
to the Dialectical Society a still more interesting circumstance,— 
that ‘‘ spiritual boys go to school and continue to grow until 35,— 
old men return to that age.” We should very much like to witness 
the latter phenomenon. The return of the shadow on the sun-dial 
of Ahaz was nothing to it. What a very complicated affair 
memory must be when a man of 35 recollects what he did at 70, 
and also at his previous age of 35. Probably they would call the 


Jirst 35, + 35, and the last — 35. Age in that world has evidently 


a double sign, like the roots of a quadratic expression. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>———_ 


THE CROWN AND NEW ZEALAND. 


T would be a very curious instance of the irony of history, if 
Lord Granville, the one minister of all others in recent 
Cabinets who has earned the highest and best-deserved reputa- 
tion for unwavering political courtesy, should prove to be the 
minister whose ill-timed harshness of phrase and recklessness 
of insinuation, coinciding, as they unfortunately must do, with 
almost unparalleled harshness of policy, had goaded into 
secession the first colony of Great Britain which had asserted 
its independence for more than a hundred years. Yet we 
gravely fear that this may be the result, and we fear it upon 
grounds which we will proceed to state to our readers. The 
Pall Mall of Tuesday, writing in what looks like a self-imposed 
ignorance of almost all the freshest data for forming a judg- 
ment, treats this threat as an idle and unmeaning menace. In 
so doing it shows less than its usual judgment, as it also 
showed less than its usual good taste in deliberately misre- 
porting (for the sake of an ineffective sarcasm) what we had 
said of the protest of certain eminent New Zealand colonists 
now resident in England, a protest which, if it had been “ full 
of irresistible eloquence,” as the Pull Mall erroneously asserts 
that it had learned from us (at a date, too, when the protest 
in question was already an old document, having appeared 
in the previous morning’s news), would certainly not have 
been what we did call it, “weighty,” but a very unfit 
document for its purpose. There is surely something 
very perverted in the relation of England to her Colonies 
when it becomes a kind of feather in the cap of the most 
courteous of ministers to send out a despatch which not 
only refuses needful aid, but does so in a manner studiedly 
irritating and contemptuous, and when any English journal 
which forms an independent opinion favourable to any of 
the claims of our colonists is sneeringly branded as their 
“organ,” and that in spite of very many criticisms far from 
agreeable to the colony, by its English contemporaries. There 
is a sort of lust of scorn for British Colonies when in diffi- 
culties, coming upon both our statesmen and our organs of 
public opinion. The Native Minister in New Zealand in his 
recent very able letter to the Zimes said very justly that if 
England had at last determined to withdraw all aid from her 
colonies, it was at least her first duty to treat them with that 
respectful consideration, that earnest wish to put the most 
favourable construction on their words and actions, which is 
the tradition of the Foreign Office in relation to independent 
States. So far is this from being the case, that the most 
courteous and amiable of our ministers accompanies his refusal 
of the request of New Zealand with utterly gratuitous 
insinuations of baseness, and the journals which even venture 
to advocate the policy of limited aid, feel it incumbent on 
them to show in every line a lofty contempt for “ colonial 
aspirations.”’ 

Now, what is the present state of feeling in New Zealand, 
—a state of feeling, be it remembered, on which Lord Gran- 
ville’s very unhappy and utterly unjustifiable despatch has yet 
to operate, for it cannot be published in the colony till the 
beginning of next month? At the last advices, the peremptory 
order for the recall of the last regiment quartered in New 
Zealand had just been received, an order which will operate 
far more injuriously as a public notification to the Maori rebels 
that the Queen has withdrawn her favour from the colonists, 
and as a proclamation to the colonists of the real indifference 
of the Colonial Office to the imminent peril of the Northern 
island, than it will by any positive diminution of the military 
strength of the colonists. The withdrawal of this last regi- 
ment was, in fact, regarded as a moral demonstration both by 
rebels and settlers. ‘The Maoris have always said, ‘We do 
not pick up our shell-fish till the tide ebbs ;” and the settlers, 
who, looking at the matter from the very same point of 
view, have entreated the Home Government to leave them 
this one regiment, if only for its moral effect against the 
Maoris, regard this imperious rather than imperial refusal 
as a plain way of saying, ‘Really, whether you are massacred 
or not, is a matter of no conceivable interest to Her 
Majesty’s Government!’ Well, what was the actual effect of 
this news on the colony? Mr. Justice Richmond, one of the 


most reticent, and one of the very ablest of the statesmen of 
New Zealand, who has himself held high office in difficult 
days, and knows as well as any man what ministerial respon- 
sibility means, had just taken occasion in charging the Grand 
Jury at Nelson (in the Middle island) to comment on this 





news in reference to its probable bearing on the criminat 
law of New Zealand. He remarked that if it should be 
determined,—the decision in the Jamaica case had not 
yet reached New Zealand,—that an indemnity Act passed 
by a colonial legislature would be disregarded by the inter- 
preters of the Imperial Statute Book, cases would immediately 
and necessarily arise in New Zealand,—denuded as she was 
about to be of all Imperial help,—under which the settlers 
would become liable to English penalties for defending them- 
selves against the rebels of the Northern island in the only 
manner which might seem to them effectual, and that such 
improvized self-defence would not be legalized by any colonia) 
indemnity. (In point of fact, we regret to say, the case 
supposed has already arisen, as Mr. Wylie and his friends at 
Poverty Bay have put to death, without the form of trial, two 
natives “ known,” as the papers say,—that is, believed by their 
executioners on evidence more or less good,—to be stained with 
the massacre of their fellow-countrymen.) But Mr. Justice Rich- 
mont went on with these remarkable words, which have been 
already received with the most emphatic approbation by the 
press of the colony:—‘If the news was true that he [the 
judge] had heard that morning, there would be devolved upon 
the colony the responsibilities of an independent State. But if 
we are to have the responsibilities, we must have the powers of an 
independent State. We must be allowed to meet the urgent 
necessities of our position by such measures as we may here deen 
expedient and just. He could not doubt that English statesmen 
would see the fairness of such a demand.” This grave expres- 
sion of judicial feeling had been received with boundless appro- 
bation in the colony, whose organs of opinion, indulging the 
highest indignation against the Imperial Government, were 
already talking in this style——we quote from the Nelson 
Examiner of the 13th March :—*“ If the colony is treated as 
threatened by the Home Government; and Ministers, and 
Parliament, and the people of England, imbued with the shop- 
keeping policy of the Manchester school of politicians, stand 
coolly and see their countrymen butchered by savages, their 
wives and children dragged from their beds at night and 
cruelly murdered, their homesteads given to the flames, 
and their flocks and herds driven away and slaughtered, and 
from a miserable parsimoniousness refuse to give any kind 
of succour, then on England will rest a foul shame. ... . It 
has been the evident policy of the British Government for 
some time to lessen the ties which bind her offspring to hex, 
and it may become a question for New Zealand to consider 
what value the connection with the mother country has for it. 
.. . . If it be the desire of those who govern England to get 
rid of her colonies altogether, better propose it openly. Then 
we might part on terms of friendship never afterwards, we 
may hope, to be disturbed. But to alienate the affection of 
the colonists from the mother country is to sow seeds of bitter- 
ness that may bear fruit of disaster both for parent and 
offspring. England has had one lesson of this. We hope her 
conduct towards her colonies will never cause her to receive a 
second.” And the Southern Cross, a daily Auckland paper, 
advocates outlawing the whole of Te Kooti’s party as “ rebel 
murderers,” without the slightest reference to the opinion of 
England, urging that it is “‘ necessary that we should in some 
way shake off this bugbear of England’s interference.” 

When on a colonial opinion thus painfully excited there 
falls the inflaming spark of Lord Granville’s despatch, what 
can we expect to follow? The settlers will then find that 
the English minister most justly famed for his conciliatory 
manners and his width of Liberal feeling, not only per- 
emptorily declines to help New Zealand by any finan- 
cial aid, just after by withdrawing the last English 
regiment, at the very crisis of their difficulties, he has 
still more peremptorily refused any other kind of aid, morak 
or physical; but he couples this refusal with a series of 
statements, some of them ludicrously careless and mistaken, 
others careful enough, but careful only in their mischievous in- 
sinuations of evil against the settlers, and all couched in a tone 
of deliberate sympathy and commiseration towards the natives, 
and deliberate distrust and suspicion of the colonists. Thus Lord 
Granville says that the step which led to the first Taranaki 
war in 1860 was “taken entirely in the interests and with 
the approval of the colonists,’’ and he throws out an insinua- 
tion that it was inconsistent with the obligations of the 
Imperial Government to the natives, stating that it was “blamed 
by some ”’ on that ground, the tone of the despatch evidently 
leaning to the opinion of the “some” thus quoted. In point of 
fact, this was not so. Colonel Gore Browne thought the step 
one of simple justice to certain native proprietors who were, 
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as he held, unjustly restrained from dealing with their own 
Jands. The dispute had led to native murders, and a bloody 
feud was imminent between the opposing native tribes. The 
former determined to put a stop to this state of things in 
discharge of his imperial duty, and the native minister of the 
day insisted at the time in his minute on the origin of the 
war on the entire absence of any responsibility on the part of 
the colonists for what had been done. The colonists, he said, 
with perfect accuracy, ‘have never had the direction of native 
policy or even suggested the acts of the Imperial Government 
in its relations with the natives.” Yet this was the real 
origin of the war which has been either smouldering or 
active ever since,—an act done by an Imperial officer in the 
interests of the natives themselves, for which interests he 
alone was responsible, quite as much as in that of the colonists. 

Again, Lord Granville says that the result of this war, the 
expense of which was partly borne by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, was to break the power of the leading tribe of the 
rebel Maories. This, again, is quite erroneous. The 
Ngatimanipotos, the leading tribe, is still in arms against the 
settlers, and its power quite unbroken. Lord Granville adds 
that since the year 1857 the colonists have increased in 
number from 49,800 to 218,500, but of this last number some 
50,000 are immigrant gold-miners in the Middle island, who are 
about as amenable to a New Zealand militia law as Californian 
Yankees ; and of the rest, much more than half are inhabitants 
of the Middle island, who regard themselves, and as far as we 
see justly, as far less responsible, pecuniarily and personally, 
for the defence of the settlers of the Northern island than 
Englishmen at home. Why should they be taxed more than 
£5 a head to defend fellow-colonists whose dangers they do 
not share and whose help they do not need, when England 
disavows all such obligations ¢ 

Lord Granville goes on to point out that England has trans- 
ferred to the colony no obligation whatever “ except that im- 
posed on all of us by natural justice not to appropriate the 
property of others,” a deliberate insinuation that this is the 
temptation to which the settlers of New Zealand are specially 
liable. Finally, he adds, what is the exact contrary of the 
fact, that the native obligations were transferred by the Home 
Government to the colony, ‘‘in compliance with the direct and 
indirect demands of the colonists,’—and this, though the 
House of Assembly recorded a formal protest against it, to 
which the Duke of Newcastle replied in February, 1863, that 
the consent of the colony was not requisite, and the obliga- 
tions of the Crown to the natives would be transferred to the 
colony in spite of its protest. Finally, Lord Granville closes 
this coldly irritating despatch by remarking that the present 
dangers of New Zealand are due, if not to the sins of the 
colonists against the natives, at least to the adoption of a 
policy which could not but appear to the natives to be 
injurious to them. 

Thus the despatch accumulates misrepresentations and 
sneers at the colonists, hints that they wish to rob the na- 
tives still, hints that they have probably done so with some 
system hitherto, and prints these accumulated misrepresenta- 
tions and sneers as the defence of the Home Government for 
not guaranteeing a penny to a colony all but insolvent, and 
one portion of which is in a sort of death-struggle with rebels 
whom this despatch will stimulate into new activity. Can 
we doubt that, looking to the state of mind in which the 
colony was before this dangerous and injurious despatch was 
sent out, we shall have at least a vigorous popular movement for 
independence of the power which, instead of lending the settlers 
help in trouble, sneers at them as it calls its last soldier back ? 
For our parts, we expect a serious demand for independence, 
which we do not see how Great Britain can refuse, unless she 
is prepared to alter her policy very materially. New Zealand 
gains at present absolutely nothing from her connection with 
England, except a remote chance of naval defence against any 
foreign power in time of war, while in independence of action 
she loses much. And we should expect that this demand for 
independence will be followed by an application for a pro- 
tectorate to some other power,—say, the United States of 
America or Prussia. 

Will this be really welcome to the English people? Has 
our imperial feeling already vanished so utterly, that we shall 
look on with indifference while one of our colonies, which we 
have most systematically snubbed, maligned, and despised, 
politely tells us that freedom from our rule is a good deal 
better than its yoke, and that some substantial help from others 
would be better than either? For our parts, we confess we are 
puerile enough to feel that such an event would be even more 





fatal to English pride and strength than a “ foreign invasion,” 
that it would be an occasion for bitter self-humiliation and 
self-reproach. Is it possible that those who make it their 
cardinal policy to satisfy the reasonable conditions of self- 
respect in Ireland, should make it their secondary policy to 
shame and mortify our Colonial Empire ? 





THE VERDICT OF THE PEERS. 


HE vote of Saturday morning was creditable to the Peers, 
for a reason which has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
It revealed the strength of individuality still existing within 
their body, the power, on good cause shown, of suppressing pre- 
judices, keeping down party feelings, resisting outside pressure 
of the most extreme kind, in order to pursue what in their 
judgment was the wisest and most statesmanlike course. Up 
to Monday night it was believed that Lord Derby held the 
House in his hand, that if he decided to throw out the Bill, 
thrown out the Bill would be; that although men like Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, or the Duke of Richmond, men who 
stand on their own feet, might resist, the rank and file of the 
Conservative nobles would, in the end, leave themselves at the 
disposal of their party Chief. It must have been no common 
effort to many of them to do otherwise, to break through the 
habit of a generation, to vote with the new statesmen instead 
of the old partizans, to disregard old friendships, to expose 
themselves to the kind of scorn expressed in the latter part of 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s sparkling speech. Of course, the 
attitude of the Primate and the Duke of Richmond, both in 
their way representative men, greatly ameliorated their posi- 
tion ; but still it required much nerve and some individuality, 
and they showed both, showed that if the collision comes 
between the Order and the Nation, it will not be precipitated 
by dangerous deference to the rash counsels of any individual. 
The House is a House, and not merely a man; an Assembly, 
and not the Committee of a party, and with an Assembly it is 
always possible to reason. ‘This outbreak of individuality is 
the more remarkable, because the great vote was on the very 
subject on which of all others average Conservative Peers feel 
most strongly. Lord Salisbury’s promises and Lord Granville’s 
courtesies might enable many of them to believe that in 
voting the second reading they were doing their best to save 
some portion of the endowments of the Church; but they 
were clearly told and clearly understood that the vote was 
final as to Disestablishment. No conceivable or possible 
amendment could save the union of Church and State in 
Ireland, in which they have gloried for so many generations. 
That is gone,—as Archdeacon Denison has pointed out in a 
letter remarkable alike for its fury and its unworldliness,— 
gone for ever, and with it the ascendancy for which, and not 
for clerical incomes, the Orangemen have been contending. 
Ireland should not forget in estimating the feeling of Great 
Britain that not only the Commons, but the Lords, without 
reserves, without compromises, without “guarantees,” have by 
large majorities voted ascendancy down. The nation, as a 
whole, has terminated that iniquity. The standard of the 
caste has been pulled down. To be a Catholic in a Catholic 
country is no longer to be a Pariah entitled only to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the State. Compared with that 
grand result, a result which logically completes the work of 
emancipation, any question of money would be unimportant, 
even were the amount involved enormous, instead of being, as 
it is, less than the property of some single Peers. There are 
five families in England who, were the medisval spirit still 
extant among us, would re-endow the Irish Church with all 
of which it will be deprived, and still feel their means 
adequate to their position. 

Nevertheless, although ascendancy is gone, and with it 
almost all for which the Orangemen have contended, and 
although the endowment at stake is not a matter of Imperial 
importance, the settlement of any compromise in the shape of 
amendments will be matter of extraordinary difficulty. It is 
not the money which is of importance, and it is most unfair 
to taunt the Government with niggardliness, when they neither 
ask for nor take a sixpence from the Treasury; but right 
across the road to any conceivable settlement lies the vital 
principle of the Bill,—that ascendancy shall be replaced by 
equality, that the State shall favour no Church in the distri- 
bution either of State honours or State funds. Whatever is 
done, must be done for all alike, and how with that condition, 
and with the known prepossessions of the constituencies, is 
anything to be done? Suppose the Liberals accept Lord Grey's 
amendment, and omit the clause which limits the disposition 
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of the surplus fund to secular or semi-secular purposes, thus 
reopening the whole question of distribution, how much nearer 
are they toanend? They have still to reconcile that conces- 
sion in theory with the fixed datum of practice, the equality 
in the position of the creeds. Lord Grey, to judge from his 
speech, will propose that equality be maintained by giving 
each of the three Churches something; and we, for our part, 
should not oppose, holding that the endowment of a church 
by those who believe it is no endowment of error, and that a 
grant, say of parsonages, to the Catholics out of Irish property 
is a grant out of property owned by Catholics; but will that 
satisfy everybody? The Irish priesthood say they will not 
take cash, and though we might possibly override their 
opposition, that could only be done by passing over their 
heads, and signing a concordat with Rome, which Great 
Britain, to speak plainly, is not yet wise enough to arrange. 
If she were, nine-tenths of the great Irish difficulty would 
end at once, but she is not. Moreover, even if the priests 
yielded, practical politicians must think of other things than 
abstract justice, and the Liberals are not going to destroy 
their own usefulness by alienating their own left wing in the 
midst of a great struggle. The Nonconformists might fairly 
tell them that they did not support Mr. Gladstone in order 
that he might endow a Church more foreign to their sympa- 
thies than the Establishment itself. The priesthood would, we 
imagine, accept manses, which would leave them still dependent 
for their incomes upon the peasantry, and a grant of manses 
would be beneficial to all parties; but the friends of the Irish 
Church are demanding more than the parsonages, are demand- 
ing the glebes, and the glebes are, so far as we can see, 
impossible. The purchase of the equivalent for the other two 
Churches would consume the entire fund, and involve the 
whole question of endowment. The priests, moreover, will 
never consent to put themselves in the position of landlords, 
and it is highly inexpedient in the interests of the Protestant 
faith that its teachers should; while if they alone have glebes, 
they alone will appear to be visibly favoured by the State. 
The same objection applies to any large grant of money to 
the Protestant Synod by itself, whether made upon the 
pretext of the vested interests possessed by congregations, or 
through some new calculation as to the life interests, or 
as ayowed compensation for our original blunder in setting 
up a garrison church. The congregations get nearly their life 
interests, as it is, for they retain the services of their chaplain, 
if he chooses to remain for his life, and their right of entry 
into the Protestant building, and their claim therefore, even if 
conceded, would, on an actuary’s calculation, be exceedingly 
small, much smaller than the concession already made to the 
landlords, who alone, as it seems to us, bave a moral claim in 
the matter. They pay the tithes, and they get them after 
forty-five years without distinction of creed. Besides, even 
if this demand were granted, it would not meet the point 
urged by Lord Salisbury’s followers and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; for any money so granted must be granted to 
the parish, and not to the Protestant Synod, and they want 
something in the nature of a sustentation fund, something 
that will limit voluntaryism. The amendment about private 
endowments, again, will not help them much. Suppose they 
get their extra century, antedating the epoch of calculation 
from 1660 to 1560, they will obtain next to nothing of 
available money, nothing which would meet their need if that 
need is to keep up worship in parishes where the Protestants 
are too poor to pay for missionary ministrations. And, finally, 
the idea of a more liberal calculation of the value of life 
interests is a clerical idea, rather than an idea of the Church, 
for the concession would not be to the Synod, but to the 
individual clergymen, who might, or might not, elect to throw 
in their lot with the Synod, but who, in either case, would be 
acting on their own discretion, and not on any arrangement 
with the State. 

Looking through the whole case without prejudice, we can 
see but one practicable form of compromise to which the 
Ministry could submit, even to save the Bill. The manses 
might be given to the clergy without debt, if the Orangemen 
will bear to give them to priests also. The extra century of 
private endowments may be given, if anybody particularly 
wants it, as matter of no importance, except to historians and 
students of ecclesiastical antiquity. And the Imperial 
Treasury may give the capital value of the money it saves by 
the abolition of the Regium Donum and of the Maynooth allow- 
ance to the three churches as a free gift, in consideration, not 
of claims, but of the pecuniary relief obtained. If the Catholics 


which has offered to all precisely the same advantages as the 
price of a great political reform. There is not, so far as we 
can see, the smallest moral claim to anything of the kind, the 
central principle of the Bill being the right of the State, 
subject to the life interests, to resume the property of a State 
institution no longer considered beneficial to the people; but 
in politics, extreme rights can seldom be maintained. Some 
concession will have to be made, and the point for statesmen 
is to find one which is consistent with the total extinction of 
inequality among the creeds. 





THE GERMAN FLEET. 


E cannot imagine why English journals should always 
treat the German desire for a fleet with such ill- 
concealed contempt. The Zimes in particular seems to think 
there is something in some way ludicrous in the idea of a 
German Navy, that the wish to possess men-of-war and dock- 
yards is a sort of sentimental craze which the nation has got 
into its head, and will lead to nothing except a vast expendi- 
ture of money. It describes the new Port of Jahde, or Wil- 
helmshaven, just opened by the King-President, very fairly 
as a grand triumph of engineering, acknowledges that the 
Prussian Government has accomplished its end at marvellously 
little cost, states honestly that North Germany can supply 
thirty-five thousand sailors, exaggerates the persistence with 
which the,Germans have striven to obtain maritime strength, 
but still seems to think that the motive power which has 
evolved all this persistence, and energy, and liberality is 
neither more nor less thana whim. <A dreamy race has set 
its heart upon a dream. The truth is that although there 
is a “dreamy,” or rather an imaginative, side to the Ger- 
man desire for maritime power, there is also a highly prac- 
tical one, one such as average Londoners can thoroughly compre- 
hend. The merchant navy of North Germany is growing to 
high importance, it is present in every sea, and up to the pre- 
sent time it has been almost unprotected. A Republic like Chili, 
with its two or three ironclads, might have declared war upon 
North Germany, and have swept her seaborne trade from the 
ocean, and it would have been impossible to secure directly 
either redress or reprisals. A fleet cannot be improvised, and 
Germany would have had either to put up with the wrong or 
to go begging to some third power for its alliance, in order to 
punish a foe who, but for the sea, would in a month have 
been reduced to accept any terms the adversary might dictate. 
That is not a position which any self-respecting nation is 
called upon to tolerate, more especially a nation which yearly 
sends out more emigrants than Great Britain,—which longing, 
and justifiably longing, to spread its people, its language, its 
literature, as widely as we have done, yet finds its surplus 
strength yearly absorbed to increase the power, the wealth, 
and the pride of a branch of the English-speaking race. There 
is a positive crave for colonies in North Germany, which may 
seem to a public, just now half inclined to strip itself of 
empire as of too cumbrous a garment, very unwise indeed, 
but which seems to us to indicate a growing strength and 
vitality. Must all mankind be flung into one crucible to come 
out Yankees? These emigrants who pour in such myriads 
into Ohio and Illinois, marching every year into the Far West 
in an army more numerous than that which won Sadowa, 
could, did Prussia possess an Australia, or a South 
Africa, or a Canada, or any one of the grand posses- 
sions of which we are just now so contemptuous, found 
a new Germany, and to a German a new Germany naturally 
seems a grand good to the world. It would, we also concede, 
be a grand good to the world. We believe in our own people, 
when well restrained, as the race of all others most apt in 
founding empires ; but among all the evils visible in the near 


race, one language, one set of ideas, seems to us almost the 
most grave. Better Chinese and Anglo-Saxons, than Anglo- 
Saxons only in the world, and it is towards the latter alterna- 
tive that events seem to be drifting fast. The French do not 
multiply ; the Russians do not colonize, and have not yet 
‘accepted civilization; the Italians spread only on the 
| Plate; the Spaniards, after filling a continent, are unable 
| to control their own Indian subjects ; Scandinavia is exhausted, 
| Holland over-weighted by orfe colony, Greece unable to rescue 
|her children from an Asiatic horde; nothing is advancing 
except the Anglo-Saxon power, which gains territories and 
‘people sufficient for a new kingdom in every fresh decade. 
There are ten millions more of us in the world than there were 





will not take their share, that is not the fault of the State, ; in 1851, and probably thrice as many more acres brought under 


future, the reduction of the world under the dominion of one: 
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cultivation. The only race able, as well as worthy, to be its within the range of our Armstrongs, and the best guarante> 
counterpoise, to introduce new colour into the monotonous for alliance is the mutual respect of the allies. 

expanse, to build a civilization away from home as grand as 
that which the home already maintains, is the German, the | 
only people, except our own, yearly flinging off swarms ; and we, 
for one, most cordially hope that it may succeed. 











THE BETTING LOTTERIES. 
| OME one should ask a question in Parliament about the 
It cannot succeed without a fighting fleet, and Germany | war which has evidently been declared against the Betting . 
would be wise to build one, to spend millions upon harbours, | men. A contemporary attributes the new zeal of the Police 
and to honour marine as highly as military capacity, even | to the new Chief Commissioner, but Colonel Henderson does 
were her direct interests less immediately involved. They | not reign in Manchester, and the crusade is being waged there 
are, however, of the highest importance. Tt is not her interest | even more vigorously than in London. ‘The police, too, are 
that Dantzic should be exposed to bombardment, or Hamburg striking higher and higher till they may reach Tattersall’s at 
to occupation ; that the Baltic should be a Russian lake, and | last ; and it is difficult to doubt that they have received orders, 
the sea she christens open to every fleet but her own; that her | and that Mr. Austin Bruce has seriously set himself to put 
only access to the Black Sea, even in war, should be by land, | down a great and growing social evil. There is no doubt 
and that she should have no access at all to the Mediterranean | whatever of its magnitude. As we pointed out months ago, 
except by Austrian favour. She needs a fleet for her protec- | clever “ book-makers,” confident in the natural thirst of man- 
tion as much as any power in the world except ourselves, and | kind for gambling, and the national desire to take interest in 
far more than many, far more than France, for example, which | horses, have combined both pleasures in a new kind of lottery, 
is not exposed to the danger of seeing half her coast locked which has rapidly increased in popularity till Englishmen are 
up by Russian aggression. With a German fleet in existence, | becoming gamblers en masse. No class of society is exempt from 
the conquest of Scandinavia by the Czars is impossible ; with- | the temptation, and no place remote enough to be free from 
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out it, it may be a mere question of time, or of the occurrence 
of European complications. So far from the creation of a 
fleet being to Germany a whim, it is a pressing neceasity for 
her development and her security, and the Hohenzollerns are 
advancing on to a just and wise end, with even more than 
their usual energy and thrift. They have acquired in Schleswig- 
Holstein provinces which can supply all the resources they 
need in men, a race of sailors as good as our own, indeed, 
almost identical with our own,—men already to be found in every 
merchant service and war navy throughout the world; they 
have in the Baltic as fine a training-ground for sailors as any 
nation could desire; they have in Jahde a central and suffi- 
cient naval arsenal; they have iron, forests, machinists, engi- 
neers, and, above all, an administration which can use all these 
resources without the thriftless waste to which habit has 
accustomed a people by nature slightly contemptuous of 
economy. Just think what we should have spent on the port 
which the Government of Berlin has finished for less than 
two millions sterling, one-fifth the cost of the Abyssinian war. 
There exists no reason whatever, if Germans like to 
endure a moderate increase of taxation, why Germany 
should not in ten years possess a fleet as strong as 
that of any power in Europe except Great Britain, able to 
maintain her independence in the Baltic, to protect her trade 
against any powers except England or America, or to form 
an important element of success in any Continental war. 
Those objects may not seem to Manchester men to justify the 
expenditure, but to Germans who are longing to obtain in the 
world the great place which they have already obtained in 
Europe, to make themselves felt in human history, and not only 
in the history of Germany; who are weary of an isolation 
from the world’s business, which always dwarfs and enfeebles 
a national character,—the creation of an effective fleet will 
seem one more of the hundred beneficial results following 
from Sadowa. 

But we shall be told a German Fleet, if ever it becomes 
strong, will reduce pro tanto the predominance, possibly even 
the security, of Great Britain. Not one whit more, indeed 
very much less, than the increase which has gone on for twenty 
years in the maritime power of America and France. It is 
not by the division of maritime power into many hands, but 
by its concentration in one or two, that our security is 
endangered, more especially when the new power is one of the 
very few, is, perhaps, the only one, which has interests 
identical with our own. No other has equal cause to 
dread both France and Russia, to protect Italy and Scan- 
dinavia, to maintain a strict police of the seas, and to 
keep the three great salt-water lakes of Europe, with their 
narrow entrances, open to all mankind. No other has the 
same motive for desiring colonies, or could so easily be 
brought to agree with us upon a general colonial policy, or 
has so great and direct an interest in the ultimate solution of 
the problem which we call the Eastern question, and which 
involves, among other trifles, the reversionary property in the 
valley of the Lower Danube. By every circumstance of 
history, national aspiration, and geographical position, Germany 
is our natural ally, while should events ever force us into col- 
lision, her fleet will be our security for moderation. Till 
recently, we had about as much power of attacking Prussia as 
of attacking another planet ; but with every new ship, every 
fresh port, every new dockyard, Prussia drifts more and more 


the attraction. There is scarcely a village where respectable, 
| hard-working men are not feverishly interested in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission agents, while in the country towns 
where life is dull, yet not so dull as to preclude the possibility 
of excitement, the new temptation is working more mischief 
than ever the old lottery did. The old story is being told 
over again. Men are robbing in order to bet, in hope 
that their gains may not only make them rich, but protect 
their characters besides. The profits of petty trade or 
the salaries derived from monotonous employments are 
despised, while on every side stories are told of Smith’s 
“lucky haul,” Brown’s profitable ‘cuteness, and Jones’s sudden 
start into comparative wealth. The temptation to “speculate” 
is enormously increased by two circumstances peculiar to these 
among all other lotteries. There are chances for a great many 
gamblers at once, and skill of a kind has something, however 
little, todo with the result. In most lotteries very few can win, 
while any number can lose, while in Turf betting the public 
favourite may win, and then everybody seems for the moment to 
have obtained a prize, the winners greatly outnumbering with 
their small gains the single large loser. In most lotteries, 
again, brains are of no value at all, the problem set, how 
to win against millions of chances, though soluble in figures, 
being totally beyond the possibilities of practice. It is possible, 
however, in these turf lotteries, by watching the “ public per- 
formances”’ of the horses, by studying their owners’ characters, 
and by thinking out the effect of weight on speed, to be a little 
wiser than one’s neighbours, and every man stricken with the 
fever thinks the victory will be reserved for his especial patience 
and discrimination. So widely spread, too, is the admiration for 
“sporting”’ acuteness, that a winner often obtains applause from 
those who lose, and to win habitually is, in certain circles, toestab- 
lish a reputation. A grand haul in the betting market is perhaps 
the only piece of good fortune which excites in the less for- 
tunate neither hatred nor envy. Vanity, therefore, assists 
both greed and enterprise to spread the system till it threatens 
to injure the population as the Lotteries did,—that is, to 
supersede the industry which produces, by an unhealthy pur- 
suit which only distributes, and distributes at haphazard. 

If this account is correct, and its correctness is affirmed 
on all sides, the Government are perfectly justified in a de- 
termined attempt to repress a practice admitted to be in- 
jurious to the economic as well as the moral interests of 
society ; buat we are not quite satisfied as to the wisdom 
of their method. In reviving an old law so strongly, with- 
out previous discussion in Parliament, they are, we think, 
running the risk of “demoralizing the guillotine,” of carry- 
ing repression beyond the point up to which a public 
opinion that they have taken no pains to educate is pre- 
pared to follow them. They are striking, it is true, at the 
right men, though as yet the police have allowed some very 
invidious distinctions of caste to hamper their prosecu- 
tions; but there are still difficulties to be removed. It 
would be nearly impossible to go to the root of the 
matter, and prohibit betting altogether, the line between 
betting and speculation being almost indefinable, and we are 
not sure it would be consistent with modern ideas of right. 
Betting in moderation, like cardplaying or billiards, is a some- 
what frivolous method of purchasing excitement, only to be 
reprehended when the amount so spent exceeds the sum the 
spender ought to waste on personal gratification. To prohibit 
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it in the interest of the majority, who will do nothing in | 
moderation, is to sanction the principle of the Maine Liquor | 
Law, to restrict the rightful liberty of the wise because it will | 
be abused by the foolish,—a system which we must be slow | 
to engraft upon our laws. The position of the Agents, however, 

is widely different from this. They are not betters, but agents | 
who tempt to betting, keepers of gambling-houses under | 
another name, and may fairly be suppressed, if not in the 
interests of morality, at least in those of a social expediency 
so great and so peremptory as to be hardly distinguishable 
from the higher claim. They tempt men to bet who would 
not have betted, and the resulting consequences are so bad, 
that they may as justifiably be suppressed as any other traders 
whose occupation interferes with the public weal. A copper- 
smelter is not a scoundrel by virtue of his trade, but still he 
must not pursue that trade in the neighbourhood of human 
beings. The police, as we said, are quite in the right, and 
the fines inflicted by the magistrates, which seem to many 
observers so excessive, are, we imagine, absolutely required. 
The Agents would pay almost any licence-fee for permission to 
carry on their trade, and can, therefcre, face almost any 
moderate amount of fine. But, nevertheless, we should have 
greatly preferred a preliminary discussion in Parliament, 
based, if necessary, upon a proposal for a yet stronger law. A 
social reform to be useful should have the approval at least of 
the best among those whom it affects; and it is by no 
means clear that the public is as yet certain that Betting 
Offices ought to be put down. If it were, we should not see 
advertisements of agencies in half the papers of the kingdom, 
or magistrates so reluctant, as some of them clearly are, to 
carry out the law effectually ; or hear so much of the injustice 
of reviving a half-obsolete law without warning, or find every 
case contested as men only contest when they think they are 
suffering wrong. A good many causes contribute, it must be 
remembered, to make the less reflective section of the public 
very doubtful of the fairness of the crusade. In the first 
place, the prosecutions are instituted by the police, and they 
do not, or rather cannot, include all offenders in their net at 
once, so that one bookmaker may be paying fines while another 
in the same city is making a fortune. Then the law cannot 
be applied to individuals who trade without “appliances,” 
and it shocks an instinctive sense of justice to see Leviathan 
fined and imprisoned for taking bets in an office, while Behe- | 
moth in the betting-ring takes all the public will give him with | 
impunity. The distinctions of class, too, so nearly inevitable | 
in this country, increase the bitterness of the sufferers and | 
their friends, who naturally cannot see why the police should | 
not prosecute every club which authorizes a sweepstakes as | 
well as every pothouse which allows a betting man to open his | 
book in the bar. And finally, there is, unfortunately, no | 
prejudice against the agents. A great majority of them are 
quite honest in their vocation, pay all they promise to pay, 

and, allowing for necessary profit, abstain from misrepresenta- 
tion. The masses are rather proud of them than hostile to 

them, and relate stories of the sums they pay without bank | 
ruptey, as if such payments were in the highest degree credit- | 
able to the moral influence of sport. The bias of public opinion, 
weighted by all these influences, is still uncertain, and to make 
the crusade effective, the uncertainty should be removed. If Mr. 
Austin Bruce is in earnest, he will, we are convinced, do better 
to consult Parliament, bring in a short Bill enabling the public, 
as well as the police, to indict the agents, and prohibiting the 
circulation of their advertisements ; and then put the law in 
force without fear or favour, with the support of a people at 
length convinced that their representatives intend betting 
lotteries to be put down. At present, the popular notion 
seems to be that the police are interfering with public amuse- 
ments on the strength of a nearly obsolete law, never applied 
to restrain similar amusements among their betters. 








MR. REVERDY JOHNSON’S RETROSPECT. 


OOR Mr. Reverdy Johnson! There is something quite 
touching in reading that account of his views respect- 

ing the failure of his mission which the New York Times’ 
correspondent has presented to the world. The worthy old 
gentleman understood almost everybody and everything except 
the people whom he represented. He understood his case, 


understood England, understood her foreign Ministers, under- 
stood her aristocracy, understood their dinner-parties, under- 
stood the wine, understood speech-making, understood his 
audience, understood a joke, even understood Mr. Sumner, which 
is quite another thing, understood everybody and everything but 





| Clarendon. 


the mood of the people in whose name he had to speak. “The 
English are a great people,” said the ex-Minister ; “they are 
very rich, and very warm-hearted.” Our riches and our 
warmth of heart are evidently rather closely connected in Mr. 
Johnson’s memory ; perhaps he thinks that where our treasure 
is, there our national heart is also. ‘My career there,’”’ he 
went on, “was a regular ovation, from first to last. They 
dine about eight o'clock in the evening, and those public 
entertainments are splendid affairs.” ‘And here,’ says the 
American reporter, “the old gentleman’s eyes twinkled and 
his face was wreathed in smiles at the pleasurable recollection 
of his innumerable banquets.” He further stated that he 
received more invitations to dinners, public and private, than 
he could eat. Nay, the Southampton banquet spread for 
him on leaving, was one too many. He had “an attack 
of indigestion, and could not go.’’ When the friendly corre- 
spondent suggested that his American friends too intended 
to give him a dinner, ‘‘a shade passed over his countenance,” 
and the friendly psychologist seems to have thought that he 
paused, “as if memory had wept” over the painful contrast 
between the dinners already eaten and which could never be 
eaten any more, and that one solitary dinner looming in the 
future, which could at best only recall the never-to-be- 
forgotten dinners past, and make their memory more fragrant 
by the law of contrast. He then turned from the theme, but 
it lingered in his memory, for he soon after said that Mr. 
Sumner had confessed that the treaty negotiated by himself 
(Mr. Johnson) would have been “as welcome as champagne ” 
amonth earlier. But though there was sentiment and genuine 
tenderness in Mr. Johnson’s retrospect of the dinners, his 
account of the diners themselves was not wanting in keenness. 
“Clarendon,” he said (and of “Clarendon” he talked freely 
and with evident pleasure by that familiar title), ‘‘ Clarendon 
won't yield one inch from his position. The Government have 
taken it, and can’t be shaken in their resolve. They are a 
very proud people, a powerful people, and can’t be frightened.’’ 
But though “ they can’t be frightened,” Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
evidently thinks they might have been cajoled, at least by him. 
For he gives a curiously different account from Lord Claren- 
don’s own, of the fate of his final demand that the reciprocal 
claims of the two Governments upon each other should be 
submitted just as the claims of individuals were, by the treaty 
then signed, to have been submitted. He asserts that Lord 
Clarendon did not decline this request, and that he(Mr. Johnson) 
even went so far as to telegraph to the new Government then 
in power that 7f ¢nstructed to ask it he could get the “ claims 
that either Government may have upon the other submitted as 
the private individual Alabama claims.” Lord Clarendon 
stated specifically in the House of Lords that he bad at once 
politely declined this request,—so that, perhaps, on this one 
point Mr. Reverdy Johnson did not quite understand Lord 
But he quite understood the temper of the 
English people. To his interrogator’s questions, “ What do 
you think of a war?” the frank old gentleman replied, 
“the result would be unfavourable to us. England was 
never better prepared for a war than she is now, and the 
United States is less able to enter on a combat of the kind 
than she was during the rebellion. . . . They would give us 
Canada, provided the Canadian people were willing to be ex- 
changed; but I do not think they are, and rather than part 


| with that province on forcible terms, England would lose her 


last man and last shilling.” But still Mr. Reverdy Johnson evi- 
dently felt he had not quite cared to understand his own 
people. When told that the newspapers said of him that he 
had accepted too many invitations to public hospitalities, and 
should have lived more privately, he said peevishly, “They 
know nothing whatever about it,” and then carried the war 
into the enemy’s country, asking defiantly, ‘‘ How is Sumner ?” 
of whose demonstration he spoke very roughly indeed, though 
not without sense. 

The truth is, the worthy old lawyer made one great blunder. 
He forgot that though the prophet can afford to be without 
honour in his own country so long as he is honoured else- 
where, the ambassador can’t afford it, however little he may 
feel disposed to reciprocate the sentiment. Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson had evidently felt just a little disgusted with the 
‘dim common populations’ of his own country while quaff- 
ing the social champagne of aristocratic attentions. He was 
quite true to the interests of his people,—so true that he may 
be said to have outwitted our Foreign Ministers, if it were not 
that they were obviously very well inclined to be outwitted in 
the matter, so long as they could only manage it decently, and 
with a decorous appearance of defending their own people’s 
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interests. But though true to their interests, he was not true 
to their tone of feeling. He yielded to the fascinations of 
the society that courted him, and asked for something more 
than justice with something less than dignity. The American 
people thought it no sufficient apology to say that he obtained 
what he asked for. They would rather have been content 
with something less than justice, if demanded with reticence, 
and accepted with the cold acknowledgment of satisfied pride. 

It is a curious lesson in the art of representing nations. It 
is remarkable enough, but certainly true, that almost all the 
individuals who were offended by Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s want 
of dignity in representing them would have felt precisely the 
pleasure he did in the same reception, and would have men- 
tioned that the English aristocracy usually dine at eight, and 
what ‘‘Clarendon”’ had said, with precisely the same air of 
gratified self-importance. None of them individually would 
have felt in the slightest degree called upon to show his indivi- 
dual displeasure at our national conduct during the war by 
turning the cold shoulder to our hospitalities now. None of 
them would have hesitated to say we were both rich and 
warm-hearted, if we had pressed upon him as many toasts and 
as much social glory. But what nobody thinks himself indivi- 
dually bound to feel, they all feel as a nation, and expect their 
representative to show—and expect it only the more because the 
American Republic has so little occasion for scenic effect, is so 
very nearly destitute of opportunity for the theatrical side of 
national life, the side to which the old monarchies of Europe 
give effect by proxy through their courts and levées and State 
ceremonials. The President can of course receive Mr. Thorn- 
ton with coolness if he likes, but if he did, Mr. Thornton would 
hardly know it, and no one else would notice it at all. 
They have little chance of getting any really scenic ex- 
pression for their international feelings, and feel all the 
more keenly any perverted expression of them such as 
their recent representative seemed to be giving. He him- 
self, good old man! knew he was only doing what nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand Americans 
would have done in his place,—enjoying himself thoroughly, 
and making a ‘cute bargain at the same time,—and he did not 
see how he could better represent his people than by doing 
as they would have done. Yet in truth they expected 
him to enter into an ideal personality,—that of the 
American nation,—and not allow himself to subordinate 
political resentment to personal gratification and good-will, as 
any private individual would naturally do. Bat we cannot at 
least deny that Mr. Reverdy Johnson has been just to England, 
—triches, warmth of heart, dinner-giving, pugnaciousness, pride, 
and all,—though perhaps we might have preferred to have 
had the warmth of heart mentioned elsewhere than just 
between the riches and the dinner-giving,—for if it were a 
warmth of heart that really deserved honourable mention at 
all,—which very likely it was not,—this rather ambiguous 
sandwich-like position for it,—like that of the bad shilling 
passed between two good ones,—would tend to bring it into 
certain disrepute. 








SACRILEGE. 

MIE Bishop of St. David's has published his admirable speech 
of last week in the House of Lords, in which he deals with 

the argument that the appropriation of Church property is 
sacrilege ; but he has not explained either in the speech or in any 
note to it what is the specific nature of the sin which he does 
regard as sacrilege,—and of which apparently he admits the 
existence ; at least, after concluding this portion of his speech, he 
begins the argument as to the Papacy by saying, ‘‘ My Lords, 
next to the reluctance I should feel to consent to anything that 
in my opinion deserved the name of sacrilege, would be that with 
which I should shrink from consenting to any measure which, in 
my opinion, tended to strengthen the power of the Pope, or the 
influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, more especially in Ireland.” 
What, then, in Dr. Thirlwall’s opinion, would deserve the name of 
sacrilege? We confess that we do not believe in the possible 
existence of any specific sin which deserves that name, just for 
the same reason for which we do not believe even in the 
possible existence of such a sin as lying to God as distin- 
guished from the impenitence which refuses to admit and 
confess the truth where it is humiliating to ourselves. Sacri- 
lege seems to be regarded as an extension to the person of God 
of the sin which iu relation to man we call theft. It would be, 


if it existed at all, precisely what Lord Redesdale called robbery | 
of God, and what, in his quotation from Malachi, he tried to! 








prove that that prophet also regarded in the same light. Nor do 
we for a moment deny that what certain theologians prefer to call 
sacrilege may be a very bad kind of sin, just as what they might 
choose to call lying to God must be a very bad sin, though it is 
not lying in any sense in which we attach guilt to that term in 
human affairs, because it is not in the attempt at deception that 
the sin consists; for lying is not a sin which takes, or can take, or 
be intended to take, effect in causing God to think otherwise of us 
than we think of ourselves ; it consists only in resisting with all 
our might the act of surrender, the free admission that we have 
sinned ; in short, the guilt consists not in what we intend to make 
God believe of us, but in what we are endeavouring to believe 
of ourselves, by telling Him that we believe it of ourselves. Just 
so in the case of sacrilege. We do not deny that what certain 
theologians call sacrilege may be sinful, but we deny that the sin, 
where it exists, can ever consist in what is described by the term, 
i.e., in theft from God, because it is impossible that any of 
the specific incidents which make human theft guilty could 
ever apply to God. A fraud upon God is impossible, though 
a fraud upon ourselves is quite possible, and whatever therefore 
of fraud is implied in theft or robbery cannot apply to God. 
Again, the essence of robbery consists in violently or fraudulently 
depriving our fellow-men of the advantages of their own pro- 
perty, and appropriating it to our selves. But it is impossible 
either violently or fraudulently to deprive God of anything, ex- 
cept our own obedience. Even the Roman Catholics assert that 
the special virtues which attach in their eyes to consecrated objects, 
—objects used in God's service,—and still more, of course, to 
those material substances in which they suppose God to be incar- 
nated, cannot be destroyed by any act of man’s ;—they continue 
to exist and to exert their specific and essential virtue according 
to the Catholic theory in the very body of the most wicked man, 
though there that virtue may be a scathing and destroying virtue. 
Whatever sacrilege is, it is not a robbery of which the object is God. 
Where there is any real sin in what is called sacrilege, it 
is, we suppose, the sin of doing with your eyes, as it were, 
open to God, with the full evidence and consciousness of His dis- 
pleasure vividly before your eyes, with all the most sacred associa- 
tions thronging upon your mind, what it is wicked to do even in 
sudden passion and without the opportunity of intensely realizing 
the significance of an evil act. For instance, when a thief steals 
the money in the poor-box of a church, or when a Roman Catholic 
robber robs a church of the chalice for the sake of its silver, really 
believing all the time that it has contained the blood of His 
Redeemer, either of these crimes is a theft of an unusually sinful 
character, not because it is a theft from God,—it is not,—but 
because it is a theft from man committed in the full light of all those 
religious considerations most sacred to the mind of the robber 
which should withhold him from such a sin. But the sin is not 
what sacrilege is ordinarily supposed to be. It does not consist in 
attempting to practise either a fraud upon God, or to commit 
violence upon Him,—that is impossible,—its specific character 
consists simply in the stolid indifference to those restraining in- 
fluences which are necessarily and from the circumstances of the 
case present in more than usual force and intensity. ‘The nearest 
approach, and it is not very near, to a proper robbery of God 
is, as far as we can see, any specific and deliberate attempt 
to keep back any human will from obeying Him, to turn it from 
Him for the sake of displeasing and defying Him,—that is, depriv- 
ing God of the only things of which He has given us the power 
to deprive Him, and which we know that He desires, the love and 
obedience of man; but those who speak of the misappropriation 
of Church property as sacrilege, would never dream of calling this 
sacrilege. Yet it isa far nearer approach to the essence of the 
sin to which sacrilege is supposed to be in the closest affinity, than 
the stealing of Church property,—which is merely stealing from 
man while under the conscious gaze, as it were, of God; whereas 
the deliberate temptation of others to sin for the sake of defying 
God is an attempt to deprive God of the spiritual tribute He most 
loves. To apply sacrilege to a redistribution of Church property, 
undertaken for the sake of what those who advocate it believe to 
be justice and mercy, is the absurdest sort of nomenclature in the 
world. As if it were possible for those who believe they are doing 
Ilis will, to deprive Him of anything in the world by a mere redis- 
tribution of material atoms! ‘The only case in which there seems 
to be even a show of reason in calling the secularization of Church 
property sacrilege would be, if it were secularized by believers in 
God, professedly in order to curtail the number of the influences 
likely to turn men to His will. But that would be much 
better described as impiety or hatred of God than as 
sacrilege, which rests entirely on the human notion of 
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families so supported sixpence a week is a heavy tax, one which 
voluntarily they will never pay. It is equivalent to an income- 
tax of eightpence in the pound, and can no more be paid by men 


private property. The mischief of finding spurious equi- 
valents for all the sins against men, in the region of our 
relations with God, and giving them aggravated names, is that it 
introduces an unreality into the very conception of religious things | without margin to their incomes than such a tax could. Conse- 
which in the end undermines the very awe which this practice is | quently, it is not paid, the villager or artizan seeks his paper 
intended to enhance. Those who hear the great act of justice to | in his public-house, and the circulation of the most pros- 
Ireland which we are now carrying through, called ‘ sacrilege” | perous papers is, as compared with the population, exceedingly 
because it secularizes Church property, will be more apt than ever | limited. ‘There are six millions of households in the United 
to doubt the very existence of sins against God as distinguished | Kingdom, but the most sanguine proprietor never dreams of 
from sins against man. Yet such sins undoubtedly there are. a circulation of a million; and it may be doubted if any news- 
And it is not only in the artificial manufacture of factitious| paper has ever obtained, even temporarily, a sale of more 
religious sins, by substituting God for man in the commandments | than an eighth of that amount. Besides the cost of the paper, the 
against robbery and fraud, that this unreality springs up,—it is | cost of delivery has pressed heavily upon newspaper enterprise. 
quite as much in the artificial manufacture of factitious religious | In the country the State demands a clear cent. per cent. upon the 
virtues, by substituting God for man in those mental processes | price for postage on the day of issue, and as people want dailies 
by which we are accustomed to win the favour of men. No one | fresh and fresh, the absurd privilege of reposting—a grotesque 
who reads the ordinary religious literature of the day, or, indeed, | anomaly indefensible by any argument intelligible to business 
of past days, can help being struck by the importance attached | men—proved of very little value. At the same time, the arrange- 
to extolling God, not as the mere expression of grateful | ments for delivery outside the post are exceedingly imperfect, 
hearts, but as a process which, if we may say it rever- | the village demand not being great enough to create in the teeth 
ently, almost seems to attribute a sort of infinite vanity, | of the taxes on locomotion a separate system of carriage, and not 
or delight in the magnifying of His name and glory, to| profitable enough to interest the ordinary carriers of goods. 
the Most High. ‘Give God the praise, we know that this|‘The taste for newspapers, moreover, though supposed to be 
man is a sinner,” said the Pharisees, in one of the earliest and most | 80 strong, is as yet but half developed. ‘Thousands of well- 
heartless uses of this formula of magnifying God, as if He were a | to-do families still think taking the Times, which costs £3 18s. 
sovereign to be feasted on flatteries, instead of worshipped with the |@ year, a gross extravagance, and deem even a penny paper 
heart. And constantly we hear phrases as if the damnation of |@ luxury with which they can dispense; while to take two 
men could redound to the glory of God. Surely this is not the | papers at once would be to announce that they had given up all 
magnifying God and the glorifying God of which we read in | idea of economy, and were on the high road to ruin. As to the 
the Gospel,—which really means making God seem (what He is) | poor, many of them would not read any paper, except the local 
great and glorious in the sight of men by unveiling the power and sheet with its reports of the petty sessions, even if it were given 
the goodness He has shown us. But what this has really come to | them, and we doubt whether, at this moment, a clear half of the 

in the religious world, is a habit of talk and action as if God were | electors pay for a paper every day. 
jealous of His own fame, and took constant delight in having it| Some at least of these limits on circulation are about to be re- 
exalted by mere panegyric. In other words, precisely what | moved. Messrs. Cassell, perhaps the most enterprising of all the 
happens when He is spoken of as having material property of | publishers who appeal to the masses, have apparently succeeded in 
which it is possible to deprive Him, happens again when He is | issuing an exceedingly well-printed paper of eight pages, in large 
spoken of as having a repute among men which He is liable to lose. | quarto, for a halfpenny, and have also, it is believed, succeeded in 
The implied teaching is not that He is really exalted, really | inducing the Government to reduce newspaper postage by one-half, 
praised, wherever men best obey His spirit, but that He is grati- | thus enabling citizens to obtain a daily paper for threepence a week, 
fied by being made the theme of the panegyric of drawing-rooms, | and those country folks who now pay a shilling to receive one 
by having His providence praised in newspapers, His omniscience | for sixpence. That reduction is not perhaps sufficient to reack the 
by men of science, by being recognized, in short, as the leading | very poor ; but still it is a great one, and it is only the beginning. 
topic of the world. We constantly hear that a whirlwind or a | The halfpenny charge for postage is almost as indefensible as the 
voleanic erruption will have done its work if it redound to the penny one, and is, we believe, entirely unnecessary for revenue. 
glory of God. What can that ordinarily mean, except pretty |The object of the Halfpenny Press should not be a mere reduc- 
much what it might mean to say that the battle of Jena redounds | tion in the price of the stamp, whether on the paper or 
to the glory of Napoleon? We do not, of course, deny that great | its cover, but a thorough reform in the system of conveying 
calamities and catastrophes may redound to the glory of God in | small parcels by post. Let them only accelerate and cheapen 
the hearts of those who otherwise know Him as a (od of love, that, and their game is won. If the Zimes can be conveyed to 
and can have perfect faith that all calamity is the effect, though Greenfield, Blankshire, for a penny, and then reposted half-a-dozen 
not the sign, of that love. But to speak of His glory in that times for nothing, a parcel of the Echo can be conveyed to the 
fashion cannot but convey the impression that He resembles finite | village grocery for the same amount, and the villagers will do the 
beings in the love of fame, and that the more His will is the object | rest of the distribution for themselves, just as they do their shop- 
of what we may call personal attention from the universe, as distin- | ping. Within a year or two, if they make fuss enough about 
guished from spiritual obedience and habitual submission, the |i, the proprietors of halfpenny newspapers may have their 
more is the Divine Will done on earth as it is in Heaven. | sheets delivered at the Land’s End for about a penny a 
Surely these poor mimicries, in the religious region, of human ideas | dozen, and as they will have no trade allowance to make, 
and tastes, these transfers to Infinite love of associations formed | they can pay that penny themselves. A daily journal 
upon very poor and finite models indeed, are among the most | Will then be obtainable anywhere in Great Britain for three- 
painful of the evidences that what is called “the religious world” | pence a week; and newspapers will, for the first time, be 
is one of the principal sources of worldly religion. | within the reach of the humblest classes of the community, at 
the price of one screw of tobacco aday. Sentences written in 
DIATAIY KIPWA " London may penetrate into every household in the kingdom ; and 
HALSTENRY NEWSPAPERS. | the first rd uae a highly desirable end,—equality of political 

NLESS appearances are more than usually deceitful, weare on | information,—will have been successfully taken. 

the eve of a very great extension in the circulation, andcon-| Is a movement which brings the whole population within the 
sequently the influence, of newspapers. It was imagined when influence of journalism in itself desirable, so desirable that 
the taxes on knowledge were removed and daily papers published | Members may, for example, with safe consciences, worry 
for a penny that the limit of cheapness had been reached, that the | Lord Hartington about parcel postage? Upon the whole, 
penny daily would penetrate everywhere, and that, appealing | and subject to some doubts which we entertain as to the 
directly to the masses, the new Press would be decidedly revolu- | general influence of newspaper reading, we think it is. We 
tionary ; but not one of those anticipations has been fulfilled. The} are not sure whether newspapers, as a whole, are not in one 
penny papers, so far from being revolutionary, have scarcely been | way nuisances, whether the habit of reading them every day, at 
radical in their tone, their circulation has found limits as decided | all hours, is not a kind of intellectual dram-drinking, ultimately 
as those which hampered the older journals, and their price is very injurious to intellectual digestion. As regards news, we are 
already pronounced by the public too high. It is too high! ‘To! quite sure that a monthly paper, which gives the facts in series, 
the majority of those who write in or even read newspapers, a | and not in snippets, the sort of newspaper which Messrs. Grindlay 
penny a day seems very little to pay for a very great enjoy- | and Messrs. Smith and Elder used to send to India before com- 
ment, but five-sixths of our people live on wages, and half) munication was so frequent, is a far better educator, creates more 
of them on wages below fifteen shillings a week, and to| definite thought, develops both the historic and political instinct ina 
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far higher degree. Even as regards thoughts, we believe longer 
time for rumination would be advantageous, and are strongly 
inclined to sympathize with a friend who says he reads the 
Spectator on Wednesday, because he likes to have it previously 
«* broken to him.” But that is a general objection to newspapers, 
not to newspapers at any particular price. ‘The lower down we 
go in the scale of society the less hurtful is intellectual dram- 
drinking, for there we find the dura ilia mentis upon which vitriol 
itself would scarcely have any corrosive effect. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that halfpenny papers, if they 
succeed, will be bad papers. ‘The permanent tendency of a 
very cheap press, a tendency overlooked by its old oppo- 
nents, is to become good. ‘The cost of the literary work 
on such papers is, as compared with the cost of printing, 
and, above all, of paper, so infinitesimal that it is the proprietor’s 
interest to buy able writing, and able writers are nearly sure to 
‘‘ range themselves,” to keep within the limits the cultivated classes 
consider right. Dirty papers don’t pay. Scandalous papers don’t 
pay except at high prices. Blasphemous papers can’t circulate 
even when given away. ‘That there will by and by be some very 
rough treatment both of political topics and politicians, some 
very free discussion of religious matters, is possible; but 
there is not much harm in either, and what harm there is 
is part of the price we pay for freedom. As a rule, the poor in 
this country think very much what the middle classes think, and 
are just as little inclined to like violent attacks on things and 
principles that they deem respectable. The only really bad result 
we expect from halfpenny papers is a decrease in the diffusion of 
Parliamentary speeches, which instruct the country more than 
newspapers, but for which these little sheets have noroom. Parlia- 
ment will have to look to that for itself by and by, and would 
be wise to look to it at once, issuing a full daily report of 
its own proceedings in the shape of a penny paper, exempt 
like official letters from postage. The Gurneys could find 
an editor, we do not doubt, and the gain to the political in- 
formation of the country would be enormous. For the rest, the 
halfpenny papers may become when they succeed as good as any 
others. The Echo, the specimen by which they are judged, is, it 
is true, as yet a very imperfect affair, with fair leaders, but no 
letters from abroad, little original information, and a hankering 
after advertisements which, if it is to succeed, it must learn to do 
without. With a circulation, say, of a quarter of a million, no 
obtainable price per line could make up for the money spent in 
buying the tons of paper the advertisements would consume. All 
these defects, however, are of the kind which the proprietors or 
their successors can correct, and unless some great change passes 
over the paper market, the halfpenny journal will, we believe, be 
henceforward a permanent and a useful feature in the ordinary life 
of Great Britain. 





‘THE RATIONALE OF SOME EXCEPTIONAL GENDERS. 


HIERE is probably no man of middle age who, if it has happened 
to him to come upon the contemporary records of some long 
past transaction relating to himself,—say, an old bundle of letters 
laid by for years,—has not been struck by differences, sometimes 
considerable, between his present memory of the facts and the 
actual evidence of them. Without the slightest intention to think 
or say anything but the truth, he finds that he has insensibly 
swerved from it both in thought and in the accounts which he 
may have given of the facts to others. Eye or ear-witness though 
he may have been, he has, without being aware of it, grown to give 
witness neither from eye nor ear, but froma mistaken “ inner con- 
sciousness.” It is not, however, of this kind of unwitting false testi- 
mony that we purpose to speak, arising as it does mainly from what 
may be called the attrition of time upon ordinary memory. Nor 
shall we dwell on those singular cases, with which we are probably 
all familiar, in which some inherent defect of mental power abso- 
lutely incapacitates a person from giving a correct account of any 
matter involving more than the very simplest elements of action, 
—a phenomenon not entirely confined to ladies, though certainly 
most familiar among them. Such persons, it may be said, never 
see any facts whatever, but only their own views of them. ‘They 
may be earnest, sincere, abhorrent of all deceit and falsehood, and 
yet perfectly untrustworthy. 

But there is, again, a form of witness ‘‘from the inner con- 
sciousness,”—confined, it would seem, by the nature of its pheno- 
mena, to ear-witnesses—which turns upon a much more subtle 
mental process, and which is so strikingly illustrated by 
two works now before the public, that it seems worth 
while to bestow a few words upon it. Thus, a writer 





whose book was lately reviewed in these pages, Mr. Albert 
Bickmore, in a very exciting account of a fight with an 
escaped python on board ship which closes his volume, relates 
that a French sailor, speaking of the fugitive monster's empty 
cage, said, ‘* Le serpent n'est pas encore, pas encore!” Any one at 
all familiar with French must know that the Frenchman, if there 
were a Frenchman, never said any such thing, if he said anything 
at all; that if, as would appear, he meant to convey to the narra- 
tor the fact that the python was “no more” inside the cage, he 
must have used the words ‘Le serpent n'y est plus.” And inas- 
much as the sensational nature of the incident contrasts strangely 
with the general tameness of Mr. Bickmore’s narrative, and the 
quasi-heroic point of view in which it shows him to us, with that 
in which the rest of his book exhibits him, the conclusion to which 
one might be led by a gross and palpable inaccuracy of this descrip- 
tion might be that the whole story was mythical ; and the present 
writer must admit that such a conclusion was at first his own. 

Oddly enough, however, another work of the present season, in 
which the author's scrupulousness is not to be suspected, offers 
instances by the dozen of similar false witness in matter of language. 
Wespeak of Sir Neil Campbell’s Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba. 
Sir Neil Campbell was an officer of the highest character, as brave 
as steel, and as true, who lost his life in the attempt ‘ to cleanse 
the Augean stable”—as it was termed forty-two years ago—of the 
Sierra Leone Government; whose disposition—fully reflected in 
the portrait prefixed to the volume—was, by the testimony of 
an old friend and playfellow, ‘‘ anxious, zealous, I may add, 
Jidgety.” Yet this anxious, zealous, fidgety man, of an integrity 
above all suspicion, noting down for himself, under the 
gravest moral responsibility, the words of one who but yester- 
day was almost the master of the world, puts repeatedly 
into the mouth of Napoleon words and phrases which it 
is as certain as that day follows night and night day that 
Napoleon never uttered. The very first French sentence that he 
quotes from the latter’s lips involves a gross blunder against the 
genius of the language. The fallen Emperor praises Ossian’s 
poems to the Highlander, and says, “‘ Je les aime beaucoup, car il 
y a quelque chose tres-qguerriére ;” the French locution, as every 
Woolwich cadet nowadays should know, would be, ‘ Quelque 
chose de trés-guerrier,” while some such expression as ‘ 14-dedans ” 
seems to be wanting. The second quotation is equally false. 
Napoleon is related to have said of the Portuguese, ‘ C’est un 
peuple de beaucoup de caractére ; vous avez bien tiré votre parti la.” 
The latter words are excruciatingly un-French. ‘The editor trans- 
lates, ‘‘ You have acted your part well there,” adding blunder to 
blunder. The words must have been, ‘‘ Vous en avez bien tiré 
parti,”—‘* You made good use of them.” So it goes on through 
page after page, scarcely a single French phrase noted down from 
conversation being capable of acceptation as genuine. Sometimes 
English words are introduced bodily, as when at Elba Napoleon is 
represented as saying of the Princess Charlotte, ‘* Vous avez le 
prospect d'une belle reine,” the feminine ‘ perspective” being the 
only corresponding French word. In short, from one end of his 
journal to the other, honest, truthful Sir Neil Campbell has per- 
sistently borne verbal false witness of the extraordinary man who 
had been committed to his charge. 

Now, the fact is that, probably in Mr. Bickmore, and certainly 
in Sir Neil Campbell, we have before us crucial instances of a 
curious psychological process, by which a man comes—not by 
lapse of time, but whilst the facts are fresh in his memory—not 
through some peculiar inability to retain them, but simply 
through a want of proportion, as it were, between memory and 
antecedent knowledge,—to bear witness, not of what he heard, 
but of what he thought he heard; and in such a case it will be 
seen that the witness’s departure from accuracy may even be in 
exact proportion to his earnest desire for truth, if not accompanied 
with adequate knowledge. Napoleon's sayings, as noted down by 
Sir Neil Campbell, are in form but the latter's mental retransla- 
tions into French of what he understood Napoleon to say trans- 
lated into English. At the time, no doubt, Sir Neil’s mind was 
intently fixed on the thorough comprehension of every word that 
fell from the lips of one who, indeed, was noted for his rapid 
utterance. But when he tried to reproduce the words, it was only 
the sense of them that remained in his own mind, and this now 
clothed itself unconsciously to himself in his own Anglo-French. 
Without being aware of it, he is ear-witnessing not from memory, 
but from ‘his inner consciousness.” And so Mr. Bickmore, 
looking for his python, understood, no doubt, well enough at the 
time the words * il n'y est plus,” but only retained in his mind their 
sense (the actual words being, as it were, scared out of his mind by 
the intensity of his feelings), aud then had to translate this back 
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into such French of ‘“ Stratford-atte-Bowe,” or any other cis 
or trans-Atlantic nursery of the like exotics, as alone he had 
command of, 

The bearing of a mental process of this description is, indeed, 
not confined to the field of evidence. We believe that such 
instances as those of Mr. Bickmore or Sir Neil Campbell supply 
in many cases a clue (not indeed pointed out here for the 
first time) to one of the most obscure phenomena of philology, 
that of changes of gender in a derivative language from the one 
it is the child of. Compare, for instance, French and Latin. 
Beyond all question, the former is in the main derived from the 
latter. Beyond all question, French genders habitually follow 
Latin. Yet a certain number of words occur in French which, 
unaccountably so far as the language itself is concerned, depart 
from the Latin gender of their obvious primaries. ur, corre- 
sponding to the Latin or, is generally a masculine termination. 
Why, then, does the masculine pavor become feminine in peur? 
Why is the example followed in color—couleur, dolor—douleur, 
and many other names indicating generally quality or feeling? 
Why does the masculine flos become in like manner la fleur, whilst 
the feminine arbor becomes the masculine arbre, and the 
masculine gender becomes similarly characteristic of almost 
all the French specific names of trees, though derived from 
Latin feminines,—/e saule from saliz, le pin from pinus, &c., &c. ? 
Why does the habitual feminine termination ¢t¢é become masculine 
in /’été, though from the feminine estas? Why is aigle habitually 
masculine, except when used in reference to military standards ? 

Turn to an ordinary German dictionary, and it may lead to the 
solution of the puzzle. In almost every case of discrepancy of 
gender between a Latin noun and its French derivative, the gender 
of the French will be found to be that of the German. Nouns of 
quality and feeling in German are generally feminine ; hence die 
Furcht may explain /a peur, die Farbe, la couleur, die Pein, la douleur. 
The feminine Blume corresponds to la fleur, the masculine Baum. 
to ’arbre, and the influence of this has extended to the specific 
names of trees, although, curiously enough, these are generally 
feminine in German, when not compounded with Baumitself. Der 
Sommer interprets the masculine été. Aigle has taken the masculine 
of Adler in ordinary parlance, but retains the feminine of aquila in 
the domain of what may be termed special Roman tradition. 

Now the explanation of these curious discrepancies, on the one 
hand, and analogies on the other (many other instances of which 
could be supplied) is surely this, that the Teutonic conquerors of 
the age of barbaric invasion,—too few to impose their language 
as such upon the Latin-speaking Gauls,—compelled to learn the 
actual Latin names of most things,—yet involuntarily thought 
their own old Janguage into the new one, assigning, for instance, 
to the things themselves the same genders which they were pre- 
viously used to apply to them. But since the Teuton was the 
master, the gender he chose to give to words became the master’s 
gender, and it grew to be, as a Hindoo would say, part of ‘ master’s 
caste’ touseit. And although the effect was not universal, the cases 
we have quoted show that it was not unfrequent. That the Teutonic 
gender was in reality an aristocratic solecism is perhaps best 
shown by the curious instance of the word amour, which remained 
epicene in both numbers till the age of Louis XIV., and in the 
plural is still poetically feminine. Die Minne or die Liebe surely 
explains this anomaly, which,—inasmuch as poetical French is 
mainly feudal,—denotes the lingering of the Teutonic influence 
among the aristocracy at a time when it had quite died out in the 
mass of the people. 

We seem to have been straying from our subject, and yet the 
connection remains a close one. Many a Frenchman will have his 
laugh over poor Sir Neil Campbell making the great Napoleon 
speak of ‘ /e prospect.’ But if Sir Neil Campbell, instead of being 
a worthy Highlander of the nineteenth century, had been a fierce 
Frankish conqueror of the fifth or sixth, his subjects might have 
had to learn to say ‘le prospect’ whether they chose it or no. 
The weight of the will-element in philology has never yet been 
determined. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— 
CV1l.—Tue Wetsn Marcn :—MOoNMOUTHSHIRE AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.—THE Towns. 
HE towns of Usk and Abergavenny which arose on or near the 
sites of the Roman stations of Burrium and GOBANNIUM 
need not occupy our attention long, for they are now insignificant 





of the river of the same name, at its junction with the Olwy, 
twelve miles south-west from Monmouth, at a point “ where the 
undulations of a hilly district terminate in the fertile vale of Usk.” 
The only conjectured vestiges of the Roman station are ‘ certain 
rectilinear swellings of banks.” The town which succeeded 
seems once to have been of considerable extent. “In 
digging wells and making foundations for buildings, three 
ranges of pavement have been discovered, and in the adjacent 
fields pitched roads traced, which are supposed to have been 
streets of the town.” On a height adjoining the town are the 
considerable ruins of what was once a very important castle, 
belonging to the Mortimers, and through them passing to the 
Crown. ‘This was the private residence of Richard, Duke of 
York, father of Edward 1V., who, as well as his brother Richard 
IIL, was born within the walls. It afterwards became the 
property of the Earls of Pembroke, and passed to the Somersets, 
Dukes of Beaufort. The earliest charter of the borough dates 
from 1398, but it has long ceased to be governed under charter, 
the local authority now being vested in a portreeve, chosen an- 
nually, a recorder, two bailiffs, four constables, and an undefined 
number of burgesses. It has returned a representative to the 
House of Commons, conjointly with Monmouth and Newport, 
since 1536. ‘The church, which appears to have belonged to an 
ancient priory (of which there are still remains), is assigned 
by some to the Norman period. A free grammar school was 
founded in 1624, and there are other modern schools, and a 
town hall erected by the chief of the Somersets. It is a market 
town, but has no commerce, its population in 1861 reaching only 
1,545. 

Abergavenny is, a8 its name indicates, at the “mouth of the 
Gavenny” (which river flows by the outskirts of the town and falls 
into the Usk), in some gently sloping meadows, at the foot of 
high hills, 14 miles west by north from Monmouth, in the midst of 
very beautiful scenery. A castle, the remains of which (on an 
eminence near the south end of the town) still testify to its 
former extent aud importance, is said to have originated in a 
fortress erected soon after the Norman Conquest, by Hameline 
Foz-Drue de Baladun, one of the barous who carved out for 
themselves a position in Wales by the sword. ‘The castle was in 
the time of John in the hands of the Braose family, from whom it 
passed to that of Hastings, from them to the family of Beauchamp, 
and thence to the Nevilles, from whom it passed by a compulsory 
surrender to Henry VII. This King granted it to his uncle, 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke and Duke of Bedford; but it reverted 
to the Crown, and was restored by Henry VIII. to the Nevilles, 
one of whom was (after a protracted family law-suit) summoned 
by the King to Parliament in 1605 as Baron Abergavenny ; and 
to this barony were added an Earldom and Viscountcy in the same 
family in 1784. 

The borough was incorporated at an early date, but forfeited its 
charter in the beginning of the reign of William III., for disaffec- 
tion to the Government of the Revolution. Its decline in pro- 
sperity is attributed by some to this cause ; but it seems more pro- 
bable that it arose from the impositions practised by the inhabitants 
in the manufacture of flannels, for which the place was celebrated, 
the sheep of the neighbouring hills supplying a fine wool. Long- 
town in Montgomeryshire by greater honesty of dealing supplanted 
Abergavenny in this manufacture. The general introduction of 
machinery destroyed a manufacture of narrow cloth in the borough. 
An extensive manufacture of shoes, which were sent to Bristol, also 
fell into decay ; and an attempt to make the town a watering- 
place, on the strength of goats’ whey, proved only transiently 
successful. It has still some branches of woollen manufacture, but 
its present dependence is chiefly on some very extensive iron- 
works in the vicinity. A free grammar-school was founded in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ‘There are the remains of a Benedictine 
priory, founded soon after the Conquest, and an old and interest- 
ing and spacious church. ‘The population in 1851 was 4,797, but 
it had declined in 1861 to 4,621. 

Newport, which is now the leading town of Monmouthshire, 
was originally, as its name implies, the port of the river Usk (four 
miles from the mouth of which it stands), in succession to some 
other place whose position as a port had been destroyed by natural 
or other causes. At any rate, there can be little doubt that it was 
the New Port to Caerleon. By the Welsh it was called Castell 
Newydd or New Castle, from the castle which commanded the 
river at this point, and overawed the neighbouring district. ‘The 
building of this castle, of which some interesting remains are still 
to be seen near the bridge, is attributed to Robert Earl of 


places. Usk is a collection of (for the most part) detached | Gloucester, the celebrated natural son of Henry I., and the great 
houses interspersed with gardens and orchards, on the left bank | defender of the cause of the Empress Matilda and her son Henry. 
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A square tower which seems to have been the keep and part of 
the great hall have remained down to modern times, the latter being 
used as a brewery. A castle certainly existed at Newport in the year 
1173. Newport was once included within the lordship of 
Glamorgan, which comprised the country between the rivers Usk 
and Neath, and was conqired from the Welsh in the reign of 
William Rufus, by Robert FitzHamon, whose daughter and heiress 
married the Earl of Gloucester. This Earl’s son and successor, 
William, dying in 1173, without male issue, Newport and its 
castle passed to Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, the husband 
of his daughter Amicia. The great Clare property was divided 
among heiresses on the death of Gilbert, the ‘* Red Earl,” in 1313, 
and passed through the Audley family and another heiress, to the 
great family of the Staffords, Earls of that name, and afterwards 
Dukes of Buckingham. ‘The town and castle of Newport, together 
with the lordship of Wentloog—a present hundred of Monmouth- 
shire—continued in this family till the execution and attainder of 
Edward, the third Duke, when they were confiscated by Henry 
VII[. ‘The castle was afterwards sold or granted to the Ierberts 
of St. Julian’s, and passed from them by marriage to Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. From that family it passed through the Earl of 
Powis and various private hands, until, with the manor of Newport, 
it became the property of the Duke of Beaufort. 

The castle was once defended by a moat and walls on the town 
side, and the town itself was surrounded by walls, though no 
vestiges now remain. ‘Three gates are mentioned by Leland as 
existing in his time, of which the sites of the eastern and western 
were traceable at the commencement of the present century. 
Another building which descended to modern times was the 
Murenger’s House, the spacious dwelling of the officer appointed to 
superintend the walls and collect a toll for their repair. As 
early, however, as the reign of Edward II. the burgesses were 
exempted from the .VWurage toll. ‘The town was long, narrow, and 
straggling, built partly on a flat on the banks of the Usk, partly 
on a declivity. On an eminence south from the town is the old 
parish church of St. Woollos, ‘* with a square tower, apparently of 
Norman architecture, though much altered.” Leland (temp. Henry 
VIIL.) mentions a house of religion in Newport, *‘ by the quay, 
beneath the bridge,” and the remains still exist near the banks of 
the Usk, below the bridge. 

Newport received a charter of incorporation in the reign of 
Edward IIL, which was confirmed by one of James I. The 
town, through its connection with the Clares, Eazls of Gloucester, 
became involved in the civil contests of the reign of Henry III., 
and on the secession of the Earl from the popular party the town 
and castle were occupied by Simon de Montfort, who sent for 
vessels to convey him and his army thence to Bristol. ‘The in- 
habitants (following the example of those of Monmouth and Usk, 
which had been successively occupied and abandoned by De 
Montfort) seem to have stood by their earl, and, giving Gloucester 
information of the design, he placed three galleys at the mouth of 
the Usk, which sank or dispersed De Montfort’s boats; and the 
latter, after burning the bridge, retreated to Hereford ; and Henry 
ILI. is said to have built the tower of the church in gratitude for 
the loyalty of the inhabitants of Newport. Leland speaks of it 
as in his time ‘a town in ruin,” but other accounts do not 
support this statement, and it was during this reign (Henry 
VIII.) that Newport first sent a representative (jointly with 
Monmouth and Usk) to the House of Commons. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, its excellent position in a commercial point of view, 
the port was still insjgnificant in respect of population at the com- 
mencement of the present century. It had then only 221 houses 
and 1,057 inhabitants. Since that time, however, its prosperity 
has greatly increased and is still increasing, the population of the 
borough amounting in 1861 to 23,249. It is extensively engaged 
in the iron and tin trade and in the export of coals, the 
Monmouthshire canal and several tramroads connecting the port 
with Pontypool, Crumlin, and the great ironworks. New docks 
and wharves have sprung up, and there is railway communication 
with the West of England and London. ‘ The river is navigable 
for sea-going ships close up to the town, and considerable ship- 
building is carried on. The iron foundries are on a large scale, 
and there are nail factories, roperies, breweries, and a pretty 
extensive pottery.” 

Chepstow—the last town in Monmouthshire which we refer to 
—is situated in a deep hollow enclosed by over-hanging hills, 
and “ occupies the side of a declivity shelving to the right bank of 
the Wye, which here bends in a semicircular form.” It is 2} miles 
from the point at which that river empties itself into the Severn, 
the tide running so rapidly between the steep cliffs as to render 
the passage at times a little dangerous. On a steep cliff over- 





hanging the Wye are the extensive ruins of a castle, the origin of 
which can be carried back to the Norman period, though little if 
any of the present ruins belong to that century. ‘ ‘The church 
has a fine Norman entrance, and several curious specimens of the 
early pointed style.” 

There may have been a Roman station, at or near Chepstow, 
to command the river Wye; but there is nothing to identify 
the site with that of any erections of that period. ‘The name, 
—‘‘a place of traflic,"—seems to point at any rate to a settle- 
ment as existing during the Saxon period. A castle here 
is mentioned in Domesday Bock by the name of Estrighoiel, 
and appears in ancient deeds and charters as Striogul, Strigoil, 
Striguil, Strigul, or Strighil. There was also a castellated 
mansion, called Striguil, on the borders of Wentwood, built 
by Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, which seems to have 
preserved the old name, which had been superseded by that 
of Chepstow in the case of the earlier fortress. According 
to Domesday Book, the castle of Estrighoiel was built by Earl 
William, ¢. ¢., William FitzOsborne, Earl of Ilereford, one of 
the most distinguished of the Conqueror’s companions in arms. 
This Earl’s son, Roger, forfeited all his estates, and we find the 
castle, in the reign of Ilenry L., in the -possession of Gilbert, 
brother of Richard, Earl of Clare, who, in the reign of Henry IL., 
was created Earl of Pembroke, and is often styled Earl of 
Striguil. His son and successor was the celebrated Strongbow of 
Irish renown, who is also called Earl of Striguil. On his death, 
in 1176, without male issue, the castle, town, and manor of 
Striguil passed with his daughter Isabella to her husband, William, 
Marshal of England, created Karl of Pembroke. ‘This was the 
celebrated Earl who was the great prop of John’s Crown, though 
he sympathized with the cause of the Barons in their Charter 
struggle, and who became Protector of England during the 
minority of Henry If]. After his death and those of his 
five sons, the castle and borough of Striguil passed with his 
eldest daughter Maud to her husband Hugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk. His grandson, Roger, surrendered his possessions to the 
King, in order to deprive his brother John of the succession, and 
received them back with a limitation to his own issue; but dying 
childless, Edward II. granted the earldom of Norfolk and the 
estates to his brother, Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed “ De 
Brotherton.” ‘The castle and manor of Striguil, with the town of 
Chepstow, were on his death assigned to his widow, Mary, as part 
of her dowry; and on her death were given to her daughter 
Margaret, wife of Sir Walter Manny, and afterwards created 
Duchess of Norfolk. ‘They passed through her daughters, first 
to Hastings, Earl of Pembroke and Baron of Abergavenny, 
and afterwards to the Mowbrays, who were Earls-Marshal 
of England, and Earls and afterwards Dukes of Norfolk. 
John de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, grandson of the well- 
known Mowbray of the reign of Richard II., the challenger of 
Henry Bolingbroke, lost possession of the castle, manor, and lord- 
ship of Chepstow, whether by sale or otherwise we do not know, 
since we find them in the possession of William Hubert, Earl of 
Pembroke, at the time of his death. ‘They passed with his daughter 
Elizabeth to her husband, Sir Charles Somerset, created Lord 
Hubert of Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower, and afterwards Karl of 
Worcester. 

The town of Chepstow, according to Leland, was once “ very 
strongly walled, as yet well doth appear. The walls began at 
the great bridge over the Wye, and so came to the castle, which 
yet standeth fair and strong, not far from the ruins of the bridge. 
A great likelihood is that when Caergwent began to decay, then 
began Chepstow to flourish.” According to tradition, this bridge 
was half a mile higher up the river than the later one,— 
at a place called Eddis. In the civil wars of the reign of 
Charles I., Chepstow was garrisoned for the King, but in 
1645 Colonel Morgan made himself master of it for the 
Parliament. It was taken by surprise by tlie Royalists, under 
Sir Nicholas Kemeys, during the absence of the Governor ; 
and retaken by storm by Colonel Ewer, or Eure, Sir Nicholas 
being killed in the assault. The castle and park of Chepstow 
were given by the Parliament to Oliver Cromwell, but restored 
on the Restoration to the Marquis of Worcester, and afterwards 
remained with the Somerset family. Harry Marten was confined 
in the castle after the Restoration. His restraint was after a time, 
however, relaxed, so far as to allow him to visit in the town of 
Chepstow and the neighbourhood (though with a guard). Living 
thus he attained the age of 78, and was buried in the parish 
church of Chepstow. Over him was placed a stone with an 
inscription, written by himself, and breathing his indomitable 
spirit; which memorial ‘‘ remained there till one of the succeeding 
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vicars, declaring his abhorrence that the monument of a rebel 
should stand so near the altar, removed the stone into the body of 
the church.” 

Chepstow has no manufactures, but a considerable trade in 
connection with the Wye towns; and shipbuilding is carried on to 
some extent, Its population in 1861 was 3,364. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
VESUVIUS.* 

Tue earlier portion of this exhaustive and interesting monograph 
is occupied with a detailed account of the growth and vicissitudes 
of the mountain Vesuvius, which is really a voleanic cone placed 
in the centre of an older and much larger crater, which forms a 
semicircular amphitheatre, and is known by the name of Somma. 
The history of Vesuvius is one of successive paroxysms of volcanic 
activity, alternating with longer or shorter intervals of more or 
less troubled repose. From its position in the centre of a fertile, 
populous, and classical region, we are in possession of a fuller and 
more authentic knowledge of this volcanic focus than of any other, 
and its annals extend backwards nearly to the birth of Christ. The 
first eruption upon record is the memorable outburst of A.D. 79, in 
which the elder Pliny lost his life, and the cities of Pompeii and Her - 
culaneum were buried, the former by clouds of volcanic ashes, the 
latter by concreted mud. Of this celebrated outbreak we possess an 
extraordinarily graphic and striking account in the letters of Pliny 
the Younger, who was stationed at the time at Misenuin with his 
uncle. It is more than probable, however, that many periods of 
activity had preceded this in prehistoric times, and that Pompeii 
itself was built upon the lava-flows of an carlier eruption. For 
more than fifteen centuries the “ horrible mountain” appears to 
have enjoyed a fitful repose, though several minor disturbances 
have been chronicled, and there were doubtless many others of 
which we possess no record. In December, A.D. 1631, there 
occurred a terrific convulsion, heralded by six months of earth- 
quakes, accompanied by enormous ejections of vapour and ashes, 
charged with electric fires, and culminating in the emission of 
several streams of lava, some of which extended to a distance of 
five miles. In this awful paroxysin the entire summit of the 
wountain was blown off, and the towns of ‘Torre del Greco, Resina, 


and Granatello were destroyed, with an estimated loss of 18,000 
lives. During the next one hundred and fifty years Vesuvius 
was never really completely tranquil, but exhibited a long series of 





more or less violent eruptions, some of which were very consider- 
able and caused great destruction. In 1794, however, took place 
one of the most terrible of all the known eruptions of Vesuvius, of 
which we extract the following account, taken by Professor 
Phillips from the narrative of Breislak, an Italian geologist :— 

* A violent oarth-shock, felt at Naples, at 11 p.m., on the 12th of 
June, gave the signal of approaching disaster, and induced many persons 
to leave their homes for the night. Quiet returned till the evening of 
the 15th, when about 9 p.m. the symptoms of great agitation revived. 
At 20 p.m. violent earthquake shocks, and a sudden outburst of lava in 
the Pedementina, among the remains of earlier currents. Here a fissure 
was produced 2,375 feet long, and the lava issued from a space 237 feet 
in breadth. The lava which erupted threw up four cones, each crateri- 
form (one had a double erater); and from each arose showers of red-hot 
stones in such quick succession as to appear like one continuous sheet 
of fire in the air, with pulsations according to the variation of the 
expelling foree. The sbowers really contained fluid or unsolidified 
lava which expanded in the air like soft paste. The lava, poured 
from fifteen mouths, was at first united in one stream, from which 
occasional flashes of light arose, produced by jets of hydrogen gas, 
which disengaged itself from the lava, as gases expand from the surface 
of an ordinary fluid. Running first towards Portici and Resina, the 
inhabitants of Torre del Greco, while sorrowing for the probable fate of 
their neighbours, gave joyful thanks in the churches for their own im- 
munity. ‘Nescia mens hominum!’ The lava divided, and three branches 
took their own wild ways. One ran 2,003 feet towards Santa Maria de 
Pugliano; another flowed toward Resina 3,181 feet; and the remainder 
passed down the valley of Malomo, toward Torre del Greco. At the 
chapel of Bolzano, a branch parted to the south-east, and ran 1,490 feet; 
the main stream rushed on Torre, through several hollows, with a front 
of firo from 1,200 to 1,500 feet wide. Right down the main street 
toward the sea, and by several winding tracks amongst houses and 
churches, flowed the destructive lava; reached the sea with a front of 
1,127 feet broad and 15 feet high, and advanced into it 362 feet..... 





During this tremendous eruption at the base of the Vesuvian cone, and | 


the fearful earthquakes which accompanied it, the summit was tranquil. 
The sky was serene, the stars brilliant, and only over Vesuvius hung 
a thick dark smoke cloud, lighted up into an auroral arch by the glare of a 
stream of fire more than two miles long, and more than a quarter of a 
mile broad. The sea was calm, and reflected the red glare; while from 
the source of the lava came up continual jets of uprushing incandescent 
stones, Nearer to view, Torre del Greco in flames and clouds of black 
smoke, with falling houses, presented a dark and tragical foreground, 


* Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A.. F.R.S., &c., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. Clarendon Press: Macmillan and Co. 








heightened by the subterranean thunder of the mountain, and tho 
groans and lamentations of fifteen thousand ruined men, women, and 
children.” 


In the nineteenth century Vesuvius continued to give evidence 
of the mighty forees imprisoned beneath it, the exhibitions of 
1822, 1854, 1855, and 1858 being the most important. In 1867 
commenced the last eruption, and to this we are indebted for the 
valuable work before us, Professor Phillips having journeyed to 
Naples with the special intention of recording its phenomena. 
From the author’s wide and well-deserved reputation, it is hardly 
necessary to say that his work is everything that could be desired ; 
and it should be in the hands of all who either intend to visit 
Naples, or wish to have some knowledge of volcanos in general. 
The description of the scene of the eruption and of its adjuncts is 
extremely vivid, and is interspersed with numerous observations 
of high scientific value. ‘The following picture of one of the more 
striking outbursts seems almost to transport us to the base of the 
fiery mountain :— 

“One more look at the evening lights of Vesuvius—the 27th of 
March—the grandest of all tho exhibitions. Whataspectacle! One 
long burning stream down the wholo of the north-western slope of the 
great cone, quite reaching into and spreading across the Atrio do 
Cavallo, On the top, fitful bursts of clouds of fiery bombs and wide- 
spread ashes; below just where it appeared last night, but now far 
brighter, and glowing with a full steady eyo of light, the second great 
burst of light and motion. Now it spreads a bright cloud above; then 
down to the valley knots and lines, sometimes double, of white or 
reddish fire, swelling into considerable masses, and broken into many 
gleaming points. Toward tho base a wide cataract of fire is pouring 
toward us, and is stretching its red fingers over tho older lava. Now 
and then a star-like point in advance seems to beckon onwar d,— 

* Die freie Tochter der Natur .’ 
Finally, in the deepest part of the visible horizon, a horizontal row of 
fourteen small bright star or gem-like tires marks the conquest of the 
current over the flat space of the Atrio, and seems to unite again the 
long separated masses of Somma and Vesuvius,—parent and child, the 
far-descended progeny of the struggling ‘Titan.’ 

Having given a full history of Vesuvius from the Plinian 
eruption of A.D. 79 up to the present day, Professor Phillips 
proceeds to consider the characteristic phenomena of eruptions, the 
periods of rest and activity, and the form and structure of the 
mountain. ‘Lhese chapters will be especially interesting to geo- 
logists, and though they do not contain much that is absolutely 
new, they are written with admirable clearness, and are not 
devoid of some remarkable deductions. One of the most notice- 
able of these is the apparent similarity or identity of the laws 
which regulate volcanic activity and the oceanic tides, as dis- 
covered by Professor Palmieri. ‘This observer, namely, satisfied 
himself that the issues of lava had * a daily period of two maxima 
and two minima,” the times of which underwent a daily retarda- 
tion; whilst the cone of eruption threw up columns of ashes with 
more than average violence twice a day. It further appeared that 
the eruptions were “sensibly strengthened at the syzigies, and 
weakened at the quadratures, of the moon.” 

Chapter viii. gives us an excellent account of the neighbouring 
voleanic region of the Phlegreean Fields, with striking descrip- 
tions of the Monte Nuovo, and the famous lake of Avernus, of 
which the latter is really an extinct and degraded crater. The last 
chapter of the work is naturally the most important, as it embodies 
the theoretical views to which the author has been conducted by a 
study of voleanic phenomena in general. We find it impossible 
to give any adequate account of the Professor’s theory of volcanic 
excitement, but it will be eagerly read by all physicists, and can- 
not fail to be appreciated even by those who may not fully agree 
with the conclusions arrived at. As far as one important point 
is concerned, we are glad to see that the author has cast the 
weight of his distinguished authority in favour of the often 
vilified view, that ‘beneath our feet, at a depth not too great to 
influence geological phenomena, the substance of the globe is 
fluid with heat.” ‘The concluding passage is too striking to be 
omitted, and calls for no comment from us :— 

“Here, then, we pause, not without a conviction that geology is 
acquiring, even with reforence to the variable might of subterranean 
fire, a sure ground of conviction that it is part of a system of slow and 
measured change which has been traced in operation, through the 
members of the solar system and the starry spaces beyond, to the greater 
and more distant masses of shining vapour, which, though they stand 
to us, at present, as tho ‘flammantia monia mundi,’ may even now be 
silently gathering into new suns, and planets, and satellites ; or forming 
elliptic rings of asteroids, such as were seen on this morning of the Lith 
of November, 1868, by the author, at Oxford.” 

MOTHER MARGARET.* 
Tuts life seems scarcely to belong to the nineteenth century at all. 
We rub our eyes, and wonder if we read its dates aright, or if we 





* Mother Margaret. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1869. 
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have been carried back to those remote ages in which any nucleus 
of light was apparently intensified by the surrounding darkness. 
It is a curious history, and we think any one who could read it 
without the deepest interest has made but small progress in 
psychological study ; there are rich layers of thought which we 
stumble upon at every turn, while threading labyrinths of language 
so dense in its superstitiousness, that we stop to wonder at the 
rank luxuriance of almost pagan credulity which has contrived to 
grow side by side, without choking the development of an intensely 
clear faith, on soil rich in all the deepest elements of Christian 
spirituality. 

The career of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan was no ordinary 
one; the orphan child of indigent Irish parents, her earliest years 
were spent in service. When about twenty she entered the house- 
hold of a family with whom for twenty years she lived, fifteen of 
them being passed in Belgium. ‘There she placed herself under 
the guidance of a confessor, noted apparently as widely for the 
severity of his direction, a3 for his piety and spiritual discern- 
ment; but though believing that she owed much to his advice, 
and yielding to him implicit obedience, the inner and outer life 
of the future ‘‘ Mother Margaret” was being moulded by other 
influences. ‘The family with whom she lived fell into straitened 
circumstances, and Margaret’s genuine nobility of heart and pur- 
pose instantly met the emergency ; for years she discharged the 
eutire domestic service, ‘‘nursing more than one member of the 
family through dangerous sickness,” or (as on another occasion) 
“in a moment of urgency undertaking the journey to England to 
settle some pressing affairs of the family, crossing over to Margate 
one day and returning the next, and during all this time never 
remitting the austerities she practised towards herself, or her 
abundant deeds of charity towards the poor of Bruges. At the 
age of twenty-two she had taken the vow of chastity, and from 
that time appears to have ‘‘adopted a style of dress intended as 
the outward token of her having renounced all prospect of worldly 
settlement.” Yet no thought of a career other than that of humble 
labour seems at that time to have crossed her mind, and it was, 
she always maintained, the highest to which any one could be 
called. 

We cannot even briefly trace the current of events: which at 
length severed her from her Belgian life, and landed her once 
more in England; but it was at the end of April, 1842, she found 
herself bound by her vow of obedience toact under Dr. Ullathorne’s 
direction at Coventry, and gazed round upon the crowded streets 
on faces which she describes as ‘looking like so many lumps of 
flesh without souls,—the very atmosphere seeined full of sin.” As 
she stood in the priest’s parlour at Coveutry, ‘¢a poor, helpless, 
friendless, homeless, penniless woman,” her position seemed humble 
enough ; more degolate still, in the small kitchen which she shared 
with the pricst’s old housekeeper, whose crabbed temper did not 
brighten the prospect ; but after a few months she had collected a 
school of two hundred girls, had found out all the sick poor belong- 
ing to Dr. Ullathorne’s church, and had already acquired very 
considerable influence over the young factory women and weavers. 
One of those rarely gifted beings who consciously or unconsciously 
influence all with whoin they come in contact, Margaret never 
lacked helpers in any of her charitable schemes, and while piece by 
piece her plan for establishing convents, hospitals, and orphanages 
in connection with the Dominican Order was being carried out, 
she went through all the successive stages of that huge labour 
with an ease and a directness which might furnish valuable hints 
as to the breadth and depth of the capacity for action 
in any one life in which the element of self has been 
utterly renounced. She did not rest till far and wide convents 
of her order were springing up, with schools and hospitals attached, 
and the white habit of St. Dominic became familiar in many parts 
of England. With that external work of hers we have no sym- 
pathy. ‘The fierce spirit of St. Dominic had in nowise become 
softened, when it looked out even through those cyes generally so 
tender and so wise. ‘lo come to a Protestant country was, in her 
own language, “like coming to hell;” the government of that 
country was “infidel.” Clear in her own belief that there could 
be no salvation outside the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with ove side of her inind she held and taught that Church’s 
creed in iis Jeast enlightened and most grossly superstitious form. 
Images were her delight, an image of the Virgin which she 
possessed was loved and worshipped with an ardour which found 
expression in the wildest vagaries. In her zeal to procure a 
religious procession in its honour, she ‘ timidly” asks Dr. Ulla- 
thorne (who must have had some compunction as he complied), 
Don’t you think Our Lady would like a walk round the 
church ?” and then “has her heart consoled” by seeing the 


Bishop “in full canonicals follow the holy image.” Of the 
reserved Sacrament, kept in a humble chest in the convent, she 
writes, ‘* What miracle can equal the most adorable Sacrament ! 
A God with us! A God in dirt and rags! left in that solitude by 
his own creatures... .” She was opposed to the spread of science, 
and considered all offers of Government help in the matter of 
education ‘‘a bait from the Devil,” and used to observe she knew 
religious who were entrapped before they knew, and who could 
not meditate or say a Pater or an Ave without parsing it. Images, 
relics, and rosaries had in her eyes, or rather, we might say, in one 
of her eyes, miraculous power. Singularly enough, with the other 
side of her mind she ‘could not comprehend religious persons 
requiring a book to enable them to converse with God.” “ To 
use a book all the time of meditation,” she says, ‘‘ is very idle. 
The time of meditation is to be a time of wor, a time for laying 
all your wants before our Lord, and asking His grace for all your 
needs. If you could do nothing else all the time but say to our 
God, * Lord, teach me to pray ; Lord, teach me humility !’ the time 
would be well spent.” Then, with a sudden descent to material 
help, she adds, ** Take the image of your crucified God into your 
hands, and you will learn everything.” Yet to a young religious 
she would write, “If our soul goes to God immediately we put 
ourselves in prayer, we need no images, for we have the reality. If 
one word suflice for your prayer, keep to that word, aud whatever 
short sentence will unite your heart with God. Ile is not found 
in multiplicity, but in simplicity of thoughts and words.” There 
was a cumbrous superstructure of superstition, no doubt, but we 
turn from it with pleasure to these manifestations of a higher 
inner life in one of the most remarkable women of whom 
it has been our lot to read. ‘She had,” writes Dr. Ullathorne, 
“the gift of infusing her own spirit into her disciples. She 
could impart to them not only of her light, but of her life and 
character,” and he adds the pregnant remark that “ the amount 
and force of vitality in a soul are tested by this power of communi- 
cability to other souls.” Margarct’s inner spiritual life had been 
fed by contemplation, which never hindered the work of her 
hands. Indeed, throughout her life we find * she always showed 
a certain suspicion of the vocation of those who made a supposed 
attraction for prayer and recollection stand in the way of a 
cheerful application to humble labour. ‘To a novice-mistress who 
was in doubt as to the vocation of one such subject she gave the 
following brief direction :—* It is not every one who says ‘ Lord, 
Lord,’ who is fit for the kingdom of heaven ; she will be put into 
the kitchen, that will try her best; ” ‘ the said kitchen,” pithily 
adds the sister who edits this life, ** being a sad cross to all con- 
cerned, in consequence of its incurable smokiness.” 

‘*God alone,” was Margaret’s motto, and the guiding thought 
of her life. When deeply tried at Bruges, her soul passing through 
a very crucible of desolation and temptation, she finds, as a life- 
long result, that ‘* when God Himself is touching and purifying a 
soul, it is vain, and even injurious, to seck aid from creatures.” 

“*Persons under such trials,’ sho said, ‘must go to God, and God 
alone. The less they speak of their troubles to any human being the 
better. When God afflicts the soul no one can console it, and if they 
try to do so, they only do harm and increase the suffering. When I 
was in that state, I sometimes thought I would try and get some con- 
solation from my confessor, but I always found it made matters worse. 
[ was perhaps misunderstood even by holy and spiritual men, and my 
soul became quite upset. How could it be otherwise? It is God Him- 
self, at such times, who is touching the soul on some point, aud no 
human creature can give it ease. The only thing is to go on straight 
in the dark, and act as purely as you can, even though at the time you 
may /vel as if you had neither faith, hope, nor charity.” 

The key-note was here to much of that deep sympathy with 
mental suffering among her novices which she met with such con- 
summate skill. ‘ Seek rather the God of consolation than the con- 
solations of God,” she writes to one ; to another, ** We cannot know 
Christ unless we practise Christ ;” but morbid self-examination 
she invariably discouraged, not without a strong touch of humour 
sometimes, as when she writes to one over-occupied with her own 
spiritual state, ‘‘ Always busy with self; if you could but forget 
there was such a nasty thing in the world! IL never think of 
praying for you in particular, because I feel sure you never forget 
yourself.” One of these young novices, whom Margaret evidently 
suspected of hidden vanity in the display of her interior woes, was 
not a little mortified by the good mother’s interrupting her with 
“Look at those fowls; they’ll have up every one of the garden 
seeds, if you don’t go and chase them out.” And “she had to 
leave the concerns of her soul to go and chase away the intruders.” 
‘* Cease all that self-examination,” she writes at another time, ‘* it 
keeps you more busy with yourself than with God.” 

Some generous act of self-renunciation or self-conquest went 








further with her than any sentimental devotion, and she was wont 
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often to quote Dr. Ullathorne’s advice, that ‘‘ religious should dis- 
miss from their vocabulary the words ‘uncomfortable’ and ‘impossi- 
ble.” How deep the wisdom of such advice may best be known 
by those who have tried to make head against the special devil of 
the nineteenth century. When she passed through East London 
and saw its closely massed population in some of its aspects of 
degrading squalor, it was at a moment when about to undertake 
a delightfully situated orphanage at Walthamstow. She had 
accepted the work with pleasure on behalf of some of the sisters, 
but with the remembrance of so much misery fresh in her mind, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ But, my Lord, can’t you send us to some dirty 
place?” Certainly, she had not forgotten the maxim she loved so 
well, ‘ First put in the spirit of Christ, and then the spirit of the 
rule on that ;” and it is a worthy study to trace the grasp by which 
her spirit seemed to take hold of God, and in the strength of which 
she lived, high above the superstitions to which with one side of 
her nature she clung so tenaciously. Speaking at one moment of 
the necessity for having the Sacrament reserved in the convent, 
she could write, ‘‘I never feel courage till we have our Lord in 
the house ;” at another, with reference to the religious visiting the 
poor, could say, * It is a difficult thing sometimes to get our sisters 
to go out of the convent; they none of them like to leave our 
Lord.” At another time, to one who had been making what she 
thought a paltry chest for the purpose of containing the Sacra- 
ment, ‘* Take it away; mind, child, you never put your God into 
a thing like that.” Page after page we are reminded of one of 
Mr. Browning's happiest lines :— 
“We seo the error; but above 
The scope of error see the love.” 

For there was an inner self here, which somehow saw through the 
gross symbolism so revolting to our minds, and never rested on 
the external rite save as she believed it brought her nearer to God. 
‘* Contemplation,” she writes, at another moment, ‘ does not 
mean kneeling down and saying long prayers, but it means the 
union of the soul with God.” Aud to one who restlessly longed 
to shirk the responsibilities of her position, and give herself up to 
a life of prayer, she says :— 

* All devotion that does not make us more active in the duties of our 
state isa delusion, God Himself is order, and all His works are orderly. 
Believe me, my dear Sister, you are called to work much for God, and 
that love is deceitful which would not work and suffer for the object 
beloved. No doubt your husband and children, next to God, are your 
first care, your indoor servants next, and all those over whom God has 
given you authority. You will not lose the spirit and relish of prayer 
by this ; it will increase, and you will find in action what you have been 
looking for in rest.” 

None the less did she say, recording her daily experience through 
scenes of no ordinary difficulty, ‘Truly, prayer is my light.” 
There were other features in Mother Margaret’s nature little 
known during her lifetime to any but herself and God. Extra- 
ordinary power to organize, control, and influence, epigrammatic 
language, racy humour, and solid piety, blent with wisdom and 
tenderness, were visible enough; but if ‘the mark of rank in 
Nature is capacity for pain,” she did not lack the badge; her 
cheerfulness never failed her; she could work, suffer, and be 
silent; and few who saw the calm brow and bright eye lighted 
up with humour or full of irrepressible tenderness, dreamed of 
the hours passed in excruciating physical pain. 

One morning a sister went early to her cell to ask leave on 
account of some indisposition to absent herself from the morning 
office. Entering unperceived, she found Mother Margaret standing 
erect washing the wounds which, at that time, covered her whole 
person, praying aloud, as she did so, for strength to get through 
the duties and fatigues of the day. It is needless to suggest that 
the sister withdrew unobserved, without preferring her request. 
Probably in that moment she learned a lesson which answered 
many a prayer. We have done but scant justice to the volume 
before us; its essence evaporates even in the process of condensation. 


MISS GREENWELL’S SONGS OF THE CROSS.* 
Mosr poetry falls naturally into one of two divisions: either, as 
in that of Chaucer, it tells in clear ringing tones what men and 
things are like, what men say, what they do, and what they long 
for with the healthy animalism of untutored natures; or, as in 
that of Wordsworth and ‘Tennyson, it gives voice to the feelings, 
the doubts, and broodings of a mind ill at ease, unsatisfied 
with what it knows, and eager for glimpses behind the veil of 
material things. Chaucer’s breezy laughter dies away without 
calling up any questions to perplex the mind with dark uncertain- 
ties. ‘The most characteristic parts of ‘*The Excursion ” and all 
of ‘*In Memoriam,” on the other hand, impress the mind less by 





* Carmina Crucis. By Dora Greenwell. London: Bell and Daldy, 1869, 





giving the eye sunny glimpses of nature, than by filling the ear with 
a low, melodious, inarticulate note, as if from some encompassing 


sea of sorrow. It isin the school of Wordsworth and Tennyson 
that Miss Greenwell has learned to sing, and since her range of song 
is smaller, so her note of poetic discontent seems more loud. In 
Carmina Crucis there is much beauty and much melody; every 
page reveals the touch of a true artist; but it is from the ascetic 
spirit of the authoress, from the mysticism which dims whatever she 
touches, and the nun-like eye with which she looks at this life, that 
her poems derive much of their interest. ‘They are made interesting 
by reason of their very imperfections, as well as by their merits, 
And at the outset, we must say that those imperfections are neither 
few nor hidden. Miss Greenwell’s mastery over the forms of her 
art is much more marked than her fund of native strength. Too 
often she reminds us of a pianist who, while perfectly acquainted 
with the capacities of his instrument, and too well trained ever to 
offend the most delicate ear, strikes the key-board with such timid 
finger, that passages of the melody die away into a murmur of 
uncertainty, or are shadowed by an eclipse of sound. Even her 
most appreciative readers must covet a louder and harder note. 
And, indeed, some may be deterred by her want of distinctness 
from going far enough through the book to find out with how 
much of beauty it is laden. 

Religious themes give perhaps the best of all fields for the 
exercise of poetic power, because they force the poet to touch the 
profoundest springs of human emotion. Dogmatically religious 
themes, on the other hand, present him with a more contracted 
area, since they are cut up into definite parts by the hard lines 
of logical thought, and since the tenets with which they bristle 
do not awaken deep emotions, or, indeed, emotions of any kind, 
in the breast of hin who has not the gift of faith, and is not 
potentially a believer. That is why even George Herbert is dull 
reading to many minds of high culture. ‘That is also why many 
of those minds have never been able to find out how the pious and 
sweet but feeble tunefulness of Keble could have won for the 
Christian Year its boundless popularity. And it is for the same 
reason that even the mightiest poets, such as Dante and Milton, 
speak with faltering and prosaic accents when they load them- 
selves with the dogmatic fetters of the theologian. Miss 
Greenwell has not committed the fatal mistake of cramping her 
song within the four corners of the Prayer-Book, but she has 
followed the dogmatic lines too closely for the freedom of her 
fancy and her verse. Not only is Carmina Crucis essentially 
religious, but it seeks to typify the process by which, after strug- 
gling with the sorrows and doubts incidental to our nature, men 
find rest in the deeds, the teaching, and the promises of a 
Redeemer. By a few touches of great beauty Miss Greenwell first 
pictures the ‘Garden of Proserpine,” rich with amaranth and 
asphodel, and softened by the glow of flowers ‘‘ whose leaf or 
petal hints at grief.” he imagery is bathed in that voluptuous 
mysticism which is natural to a dreamy mind when the action of 
thought is suspended, and when it sees beauty, and beauty alone. 
Having struck a key-note, by calling up a hazy and almost form- 
less scene of loveliness, Miss Greenwell pictures a ‘* Morning of 
Spring,” full of freshness, full of joy, but also laden with vague 
uneasy questionings as to the secrets which Nature hides behind 
her smiling face. For the first time, we hear the note of 
sorrow. ‘The note is intensified by some strangely beautiful and 
mystical verses which give voice, as if in a low, soft whisper, 
to the musings of one who “sang at evening in an ancient 
room,” and who from the gloom of sunset drew an inspiration 
of such sorrow as to seek the solace of darkness and of night. 
The same sad note is further deepened by a ‘* Life Requiem” on 
one * that had no friends but God and death.” A still profounder 
chord of sorrow is struck when, picturing the dreariness and ruin 
of November, Miss Greenwell asks the world-old question whether 
any hope, or comfort, or new existence of bliss lies beyond this 
life of trouble and of grief; and the answer is :— 

‘Behold! the heavens are strong, the earth is old, 
And all that comes between is dim and cold.” 
In the next poem, ‘ Desdichado,” those inward questionings 
receive the answer that the worst of all sorrows is not misery or 
death, but the want of faith in the presence of an omnipotent 
Being who is the Father of His creatures :— 
“ Weep not for them who weep 
For friend or lover taken thence, for child 
That falls ’mid early flowers and grass asleep, 
Untempted, undefiled. 
“ Mourn not for them that mourn 
For sin’s keen arrow with its rankling smart ; 
God’s hand will bind again what He hath torn ; 
He heals the broken heart. 
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“ But weep for him whose eye 
Sees in the midnight skies a starry dome 
Thick sown with worlds that whirl and hurry by, 
And give the heart no home ; 


“Who hears amid the dense 
Loud trampling crash and outery of this wild 
Thick jungle world of dim magnificence 
No voice which says, ‘ My child!’ 


“ Who marks through earth and space 
A strange dumb pageant pass before a vacant shrine, 
And feels within his inmost soul a place 
Unfill’d by the Divine ; 


“Weep, weep, for him above, 
That looks for God, and sees unpitying Fate, 
That finds within his heart, in place of love, 
A dull, unsleeping hate.” 

The burden of these fine and vigorous lines is seen still further, 
when speaking of “amiable, lovely Death,” the authoress has the 
temerity to take as the vehicle of poetic expression the forms, not 
of verse, but of prose. If the perilous experiment does not succeed 
so well as to make us seek for a repetition, at least it does not fail ; 
but what gives its chief interest to this poem in undress is the 
vividness with which it reveals the ascetic spirit that pines for the 
softer solaces of religion, and that, shrinking from a life of action, 
covets the passive holiness of the cloister. In every time of tur- 
moil that spirit breaks out into some form of protest ; time after 
time has it done so in the history of the Church; and in our day, 
with its fierce political life, its attacks of science on what was once 
the vantage-ground of faith, and its growing partiality for the cold 
forms of logical thought, that spirit is waking up once more. 
Ritualism is but one of the outlets for its strength. Miss Green- 
well seems to be as instinct with the ascetic spirit as if she had 
passed her days in a cathedral, or seen life only from the win- 
dows of a convent cell. Every one has noticed how resistless 
is the spell cast over even the careless worshipper in a Gothic 
cathedral, when twilight has deepened the normal gloom 
of pillar and arch, and when the murmur of a priestly voice 
finds response in the low melody of choral song, and in 
the wail of an organ touched by soft womanly hand. The 
feeling, perhaps, imparts little nerve to the best part of the 
religious nature, and a céaseless repetition of its influence would 
as inevitably kill strength of soul as the constant caresses of 
woman would destroy strength of manhood ; nevertheless, more 
vividly than any other feeling does it bring into relief whatever 
is esthetic in religion. Now, most of the present volume seems as 
if it had been written after evening cathedral service. ‘The doubts 
which nature forces into ugly form and the anguish which life 
sows on every hand find their response, not in the Pagan outbursts 
of a mind conscious of its own power to brave all ill and peril, nor 
in the Puritan sternness which silences all vain repinings with the 
words of duty; but in a wail of cathedral song, which dulls the 
spiritual nerves with the opiate of loving words, and transports 
the weary soul into a brief heaven of religious ecstacy. Miss 
Greenwell might have entitled her book ‘‘ Songs of the Cloister.” 
Indeed, it is when she writes most fully under the inspiration of 
the ascetic spirit, and when she delineates a nature which has 
ound peace through a victory over the will, that her words 
gather in fullest measure a poetic glow. ‘ Buried, but not Dead,” 
tells the story of a knight who rushes away from the scenes of his 
prowess, and in the lonely depths of a forest surrenders himself to 
Christ. In a grave hidden from the eye of all men, as that of 
Moses was from the idolatrous gaze of the Israelitish host, the 
repentant knight buries his old self—his unregenerate will; and 
the being who goes back to battle clad in knightly form is not he 
who came to find a tomb, but a regenerate nature which shall 
know the Pagan promptings of the will no more. ‘The conception 
is full of artistic cunning, and the verse flows with a limpid clear- 
ness, but, above all things, the poem is stamped with the image 
and superscription of asceticism. It is a cloister view of life. 

The second part of Carmina Crucis is devoted to the typify- 
ing of the peace that comes through faith in a personal Redeemer, 
and it opens with a few lines of perfect beauty :— 

“ My root of life is in Thy grave, 
This flower that blooms above 
I have no care to keép or save, 
Its hues are dim, its stay is brief, 
I know not if its name be Grief, 
Oh! let it pass for Love. 


“Oh! let it pass for Love, dear Lord! 
And lift it from Thy tomb, 
A little while upon Thy breast 
To yield its scent and bloom ; 
In life, in dying to be blest, 
It needs but little room !” 


Those verses strike the key-note of all that follows. If Miss 





Greenwell were anywhere untheological we might expect her to 
be so in “‘ A Pastoral,” which pictures the growth of song from 
its rude beginnings in the sound of the shepherd’s reed ; and we 
might expect this all the more when we observe that in point of 
artistic merit the poem is perhaps her best ; but even the uprise of 
her own art Miss Greenwell sees with a religious eye,—even 
verse she regards as the means of ‘conveying revealed truth, and 
the flute-like sounds of pastoral masic lead up to the peace which 
dwells ‘‘in Christo et in Ecclesia.” Nor is her success often more 
marked than when she treats of such a theme as ‘‘ The Cross,” 
which would paralyze the faculties even of a true poet if he had 
not some capacity for faith, and which those who are not poets 
have made the excuse for piling up mountains of spiritual rubbish. 
Orthodoxy itself could not covet a more reverent exponent of its 
symbols than the authoress of Carmina Crucis. Nor can even 
heterodoxy refuse to pay its tribute to the quiet beauty with which 
she sings of Him who brought healing to the nations. It is the 
accents not only of poetry, but of faith, that we hear in this des- 
cription of the joy with which she turns away from the desert of 
the Law to the seed-field of Christianity :— 
“ By Sinai long I stay'd, 

And heard a voice that spake to me, ‘This do, 

And thou shalt live;’ but when more close I drow, 

I saw with hidden fire the mountain shake ; 

Upon the air I heard the trumpet break 

Long, loud, and louder yet ; what hope had I, 
When even Moses said, ‘ 1 fear and quake,— 
Let not God speak unto me, lest I die!” 

That Miss Greenwell could strike a more daring note, and give 
her utterance the most perfect clearness, is manifest from ‘ Si 
descendero in Infernum, Ades.”” Her religious creed has its dark 
and stern, as well as its bright and loving side. ‘laking the 
traditional rendering of the dogma, that after His Crucifixion 
Christ descended into hell, to set at liberty the souls whom the sin 
of Adam had doomed to wait for the atonement amid the gloom 
and pain of death, Miss Greenwell gives voice to a soul which, 
even in the darkness of the tomb, is expectant of deliverance :— 

“ What sea is this ? what shore ? 
What sullen, tidal moan that still recedes ? 


What waves are these that cast up evermore 
Weeds, foul and clinging weeds ? 


“ Weeds, weeds around my hands, 
Weeds, weeds around my heart, that choke and press 
And drag my spirits downward into lands 
Of dire forgetfulness. 


“ Weeds, weeds about my head 
Are wrapped, I said, ‘ The darkness covers me ;’ 
But even while I spake among the dead, 
L knew my soul was free. 


“ Ono cometh on the wings 
Of morn, to Him the darkness is as light, 
He seeks my soul, he savos it from the Kings 

Of Hades and of Night.” 
We wish we had space to print the whole of this striking poem, 
which has a vigour that Miss Greenwell does not often display, 
and is totally free from the mysticism that too often shrouds her 
conceptions in a spiritual twilight. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the volume is the intensely 
sceptical, as well as the intensely religious nature, which it reveals. 
Miss Greenwell may, perhaps, be horror-stricken by the fact that 
her broodings should even suggest the idea of unbelief. What we 
mean is, that the burning faith in a personal Redeemer and in an 
Almighty Father, is only the reflex of an equally powerful capacity 
to share the feelings of those sceptics who say, that the stern 
rules of historical evidence warrant no belief in such a Son of God 
as the Churches hold up for worship, and that Nature speaks of 
no such Omnipotent Being as the Creeds reveal, but only of an 
impassive Fate. All the great religious minds have been richly 
dowered with sceptical instincts. But for his overwhelming sense 
of the reality of sin, Pascal would have taken his place with Bayle, 
and Voltaire, and Hume among the great sceptical teachers of 
mankind; but for the same overwhelming sense of that reality, the 
most gifted religious nature of our own time, John Henry 
Newman, would have held an immortal place amid the same 
cold dialectical phalanx. For that reason, among others, the lives 
of Pascal and of Newman present a striking parallel, which the 
students of both have strangely missed. In the present volume, 
we witness a fervency of religious devotion springing out of the 
fact that the abyss of unbelief is seen to be near, and that, if the 
soul did not ceaselessly proclaim the ever-abiding presence of sin, 
and if sin did not speak of an offended God, the depths of 
uubelief would be the only resting-place. 

Miss Greenwell’s mysticism has a beauty of its own, but it never- 
theless involves a grave fault of art. Living in au atmosphere rarer 
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than that which envelops a life of action, and habitually indulging 
in the luxury of meditation, she connects her processes of thought 
by ties of association which are invisible to every mind that 
has not travelled by the same path. Even in the most obscure 
fields, it is comparatively easy to follow a logical thinker who, link 
by link, unbares his chain of inference. It is less easy, but by an 
exercise of attention it is quite possible, to follow a meditative 
thinker, who weds his thoughts to such every-day associations that 
his mental orbit, even when it is most irregular, and when it 
seems to be traced with the utmost independence of logical guid- 
ance, is marked by some flickering line of light. But a thinker 
becomes hopelessly mystical when, by the mere tie of place, he 
joins together the scattered meditations of years, without revealing 
the path of thought which leads from each to each. Miss Green- 
well’s mysticism is often accompanied by a low soft music which 
is strangely fascinating, and it would be folly to deny an artist 
the means of lulling the mind by dream-like conceptions into a state 
of meditative sleep. Still, in the main, the best art must rest ona 
Greek definiteness of thought and a Greek clearness of expression. 
It was at the impulse of a profoundly logical instinct that the 
imaginations of Dante, Milton, and Wordsworth revolved; they 
are most successful when that impulse is obeyed with such rigour 
as to give their conceptions a scientific precision; and their 
language is most felicitous when it is most clear. Did we dare to 
offer counsel to a poet, we should say that Miss Greenwell’s fine 
gifts would meet with heartier recognition were she for a time to 
deny herself the luxury of meditation, not to glance at a single 
poem, and sternly go through a course of Blue-Books, Hansard 
Debates, and the Transactions of the Statistical Society. It is not 
genius, but a love of hard outlines, that she lacks; and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, she would often be truer to her poetic 
nature, were she more prosaic. 





CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE, COUNTESS OF 
DERBY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Besrpes the defence of Lathom House by the Countess of Derby, 
the chief points in the family history during the Civil Wars are the 
chivalrous devotion of the Earl to the Royal cause, notwithstanding 
the discouragements and insults he received from the King and 
his counsellors; the slaughter in cold blood of several hundred 
Puritans at the taking of Bolton, at the order, it is said, of the 
Earl,—though he himself earnestly denies this,;—and his arbi- 
trary government of the Isle of Man, where he abolished the old 
tenures and liberties of the islanders, throwing those who resisted 
into prison. Here one at least of his victims, Edward Christian, 
lingered from 1643 to 1650, when he died (in Peel Castle). We 
cannot follow the fortunes of the Earl and Countess in detail, 
but one curious illustration of their character must not be 


omitted. The vehement antagonism of the Earl to the 
Parliament caused him to be named in their Propositions 


for Peace among the exceptions to the general amnesty. In 
March, 1647, we find the Countess at Chelsea, trying to 
negotiate with the Hous: of Peers to omit the Earl’s name, he 
giving her written authority that ‘‘ whatever she might do for 
his submission to Parliament he would subscribe to.” ‘The Lords 
did ultimately omit the name, and the Parliament, without any 
concession in acts on the Earl’s part, settled on his children for 
their personal maintenance a fifth of their father’s revenue, and 
two of the daughters were sent to Knowsley by the Earl. The 
Countess returned to her husband in the Isle of Man in March, 
1648, and the Earl was summoned in 1649 by Ireton to surrender 
the island, with a promise of restoration of the remainder of his 
estates. But he returned a haughty and insulting reply, threatening 
if more messages were sent he would burn the paper and hang the 
bearer. This defiance is dated July 22nd, and on the 27th we find 
the Countess writing to her sister-in-law, ‘‘ I believed, as you did, 
that our business [the pardon of her husband] was accomplished, 
and the person who had hitherto managed it brought us the news, 
with the congratulations natural in the circumstances. His stay 
here was only for a few days, but when he got back to England 
he found everything in worse condition than ever, and some of 
our estates already given away—a thing which has never yet 
been done. No reason was given for this alteration, but I hear it 
was occasioned by petitions full of false representations having 
been presented to Parliament by low people, and although 
numbers know and say how false are these statements, they will 
not hear reason.” ‘The only cause of their ill-will to us,” she 








adds, ‘is their desire to have this island, aud when they have got 


us into their power, to take our lives and our property. My wish 
is to be protected by some foreign state or prince.” This letter, 
taken in connection with the Earl’s defiance, gives some idea of the 
thorough wrong-headedness of both husband and wife where their 
personal interests were concerned, and the one explains and gives 
a very different significance to the other. Their daughters con- 
tinued to live unmolested, and maintained a good position at 
Knowsley. 

The Countess frequently pours forth her horror at the strange 
doctrines put forth in England, and her dread of the growth of the 
Catholic power. In one letter she adds, ‘‘'There is a sorcerer 
now in prison in Edinburgh, who affirms that he was present when 
Cromwell renounced his baptismal vow.” In June, 1650, she has 
to announce the removal from Knowsley and detention of her 
daughters in “a small town called Liverpool,” by the Governor, 
‘“a man of the name of Birch.” ‘The reason, she hears, is that 
‘‘they are thought to be too much liked, and that people were 
beginning to make application to the Parliament, iu the hope that 
their father might come to terms, of which I see no chance.” The 
young ladies appealed to Fairfax, who wrote to the Earl that if 
he would surrender the Isle of Man his children should be released, 
and he himself be allowed to return to England and enjoy a moiety 
of his estate. But the Earl once more refused, though in a 
less arrogant and more manly style. The cause of the King 
of Scots appeared just then to be prospering in Scotland. 
About this time the young Lord Strange’s marriage took place, 
and he still further angered his father and mother by going over 
from Holland to England, at the instance of his friends, and try- 
ing to negotiate for himself, intending, as he says, that his father 
should enjoy the recovered property in his name. 

Then came the unfortunate expedition of the Earl himself to 
England in1651. ‘Thereis a little note inthe Tanner Papers in the 
Bodleian Library (published in Carey’s Memorials of the Civil Wars), 
written from the Isle of Man at this time, by the Earl's eldest 
surviving daughter, Lady Henriette-Marie Stanley, in her father’s 
name, to one of his officers, Sir Thomas Tilsley, which may, 
perhaps, be acceptable to readers of Madame de Witt’s volume, 
as proceeding from one of the Stanley family circle, and as a 
specimen of young-lady letter-writing in the seventeenth century :— 
“Sm,—Not a minute since, as I was passing the bridge I met with 
your letter, and do not a little admire your goodness, when I consider 
so great an indisposition was not capable to divert you from so trouble- 
some an employment. Nothing can please me better than to hear from 
you my lord's gallant resolutions; they are so well seconded by you, and 
the rest of the noble persons with him, that I do not doubt of a happy 
success in all your enterprises, though the wind is so unmercifully cruel. 
I am just now told it begins to be fair, which makes me believe this 
will not reach you, and that I have in some part acquitted myself of 
what I owe you, without exposing to your view the absurdities of 
Sir, your aifectionate servant, 

HENRIETTE Marte STANLEY. 
“My lady commands me to assure you of her service. Mine, I beseech 
you, Sir, to Colonel Roscarrock and Mr. Tilsley Sandes, Let the first 
know that I am sorry that any of my coucernments should give him the 
least trouble ; wherefor I desire him to forget the book, and only remem- 
ber how much I am his servant.” 


August 11, 1651. 


The Earl alludes pleasantly to his young secretary in a letter to 
Sir Thomas on the following day. ‘ Since my wife and I com- 
manded our dear daughter to be our secretary, I have observed the 
wind to turn fair.” 

The Earl, it is well known, was defeated while gathering forces 
in Lancashire, made his way to Worcester just in time to share 
in that disastrous battle, and was captured in his flight, and 
executed at Bolton. Madame de Witt, however, and other 
biographers of the family, seem unacquainted with the letter (now 
in the Bodleian Library) which he wrote to the Speaker of the 
Parliament, with the view of averting his fate; so we give it from 
Carey's Memorials :— 

“ Sir, —Being now, by the will of God, for aught I know, brought to 
the last minutes of my life, I once more most humbly pray the Parlia- 
ment will bo pleased to hear me before my death. 

“TI plead nothing in vindication of my offences, but humbly cast 
myself down at the Parliament's feet, begging their mercy. I have 
several times addressed my humble petitions for life, and now again 
crave leave to submit myself to: their mercy, with assurances that the 
Isle of Man shall be given up to such hands as the Parliament entrust 
to receive it; with this further engagement (which I shall confirm by 
sureties), that I shall never act or endeavour anything against the 
established power of this nation, but end my days in prison or banish- 
ment, as the House shall think fit. 

“Sir, it is a greater affliction to me than death itself, that I am 
sentenced to die at Bolton; so that the nation will look upon mo asa 
sacrifice for that blood which some have unjustly cast upon me, and 
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from which I hope I am acquitted in your opinions and the judgment of 
good mon, having cleared myself by undeniable evidence. 
“Tndoed, at my trial it was never mentioned against me, and yet they 
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adjudge me to suffer at Bolton, as if indeed I had been guilty. I beg a 
respite for my life upon that issue, that if I do not acquit myself from 
that imputation, let me die without mercy. 
“But, sir, if the Parliament have not this mercy for me, I humbly 
ray the place appointed for my death may bo altered; and that if the 


Parliament think it not fit to give me time to live, they will be pleased | 


to give me time to die, in respiting my life for some time, whilst I may 
fit myself for death ; since thus long I have been persuaded by Colonel 
Dackenfield the Parliament would give mo my life. 

“ Sir, I submit myself, my family, wife, aud children to the mercy of 


Parliament; and shall live or die, 
“Sir, your contented and humble servant, 


“ October 11, 1651. Denny. 

“ Sir, I humbly beg the favour that the petition of a dying man, here 
inclosed, may by your favour be read in the House.” 

Of course, we lay no stress on the abjectness of this submission. 
Such documents are often found, written at the entreaty, if not 
dictation, of relatives and friends, and giving no true impression 
of the character of the supposed author. We only give this one 
as a companion and set-off to the foolish bragging letter to Ire- 
ton. Neither expresses the true character of the Earl, a brave 
and honourable, though somewhat wrong-headed and violent, man. 

The Countess, after her husband’s death, still tried to hold out 
the Isle of Man against the Parliament, but was obliged to sur- 
render, the islanders, as might be expected, rising against her. 
**It has been said and printed everywhere,” Madame de Witt 
remarks, “‘ that the Countess was kept a prisoner in an unhealthy 
dwelling in the Isle of Man; that she there lost two of her 
children; and that she was not released from captivity till the 
Restoration of Charles II. So far from this being the case, we see, 
from the indisputable evidence of her own letters, that although 
poor and deprived of all the luxuries natural to her rank, she was 
at least free, living in London, demanding justice and, in a mea- 
sure, obtaining it; sending her son to Paris with suitable attend- 
ants, and marrying her daughters in a rank worthy their birth.” 
Our young letter-writer, Lady Henriette Marie, married the son 
of the celebrated Earl of Strafford. It is only justice to the 
Countess to state that though she could endure nothing short of a 
great match, she confined herself to a negative on unsuitable pro- 
posals. Speaking of the Earl of Atholl as a most desirable suitor 
for her youngest daughter’s hand, she writes to her sister-in-law, 
**T do not yet know your niece’s opinion of him. She is so 
obedient and gentle that I know she will do;what I wish; but I 
would desire nothing that she disliked. God will direct me for her 
good.” On the other hand, when her eldest son engaged in Sir 
George Booth’s unsuccessful Royalist rising on the eve of the 
Restoration, and was thrown into prison, the Countess Dowager 
exerted herself in his behalf, took charge of his children, but still 
never could forgive his mésalliance. 

Our limits prevent our noticing the brief life of the Countess 
after the Restoration,—how the old loveof Court gaieties and Court 
position reawoke in her breast to a curious extent, how she 
managed matters in the difficult question of the marriage of the 
Duke of York with Anne Hyde, and how she, like so many others, 
felt, for the moment at least, quite repaid by Charles II. for all 
her loyal devotion by a most gracious visit from the King himself. 
She had no share in the trial and execution of William Christian in 
the Isle of Man, which was the disgraceful act of her son the Earl; 
but we are afraid her own spirit was too much in harmony with 
his on such subjects, if we may judge from the following remarks 
in one of her letters :—‘‘ I am engaged, dear sister, in pursuing the 
pretended judges of monsieur, my late husband, and I hope to have 
justice on them, which I do not desire so much for my own satisfac- 
tion as to draw God's blessing on the King and his people, by the 
punishment of those who spilt that dear and innocent blood with 
so much cruelty. Ihave already made some progress in the matter, 
and I hope to-morrow to have the issue as I desire it. I leave all 
to God, and I shall, at least, have the consolation of having done 
my duty. Many who have undergone similar losses have followed 
my example.” 

Such in the strength and weakness of her character was 
Charlotte de la Trémoille, and we sincerely thank Madame de Witt 
for having placed in our hands the means of obtaining such an 
interesting insight into that character. 





NORTHERN SCOTTISH DIALECTS.* 
Our indebtedness to the Scandinavians for a large part of our 
language, and especially of our provincial speech, is in a fair way 
to be fully elucidated. One of the largest and most satisfactory 
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books that has ever been published on a dialect in this country,— 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary not exempted from comparison,— 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson's Cleveland Glossary, deals with an East 
Yorkshire dialect strongly impregnated with words, and, what is 
more, of formations, strictly Norse; which can be explained only 
by reference to Danish and Swedish forms, and especially to the 
dialectic words current on the opposite coast of Jutland and in 
the south of Sweden. As the Danes who infested this part of our 
country in King Alfred’s time, and afterwards placed a king of 
their own on the English throne, must have come mainly from 
Jutland, it is satisfactory, and not altogether surprising, to find 
their speech preserved nearly pure in the more sequestered part of 
the uplands near the sea where they landed, and where they 
changed the Saxon town of Streoneshalg into the Danish Whitby. 

With the help of Mr. Edmonston, a Shetlander, we can now 
consider the esentially Norse dialect at another point of our 
country. Our country, we say, but is it ours? The Orkney and 
Shetland Islands are the very latest acquisition of the now united 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. Only in 1468—just four 
hundred years ago—they were attached to Scotland by a bond 
of an apparently temporary nature, which would not at the time be 
supposed likely to lead to permanent sovereignty. Having 
previously been a Norwegian earldom, they were in that year 
given by Christian I. of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to 
James III., King of Scotland, in pledge for the payment of the 
remainder of the dowry of his daughter Margaret on her marriage 
to that king. The full sum that ought to have been paid was 
60,000 florins, for 50,000 of which the Orkneys were accepted as 
a pledge; and as the King could after all only pay 2,000, the 
Shetlands were pawned for the remaining 8,000. It was at the 
time stipulated that the inhabitants should retain their ancient 
laws and customs, which have only slowly and gradually been 
changed in succeeding centuries. The ‘* Impignoration” was made 
redeemable for ever, and the claims of Norway are said to have 
been subsequently recognized by other powers as still good. It 
would certainly be one of the oddest of the modern rectifications 
of frontier if the kingdom either of Sweden and Norway or of 
Denmark were to push out its boundary seaward so as to include 
these outlying islands; though the most northern point of Shet- 
land is hardly further from Bergen than from John o’ Groat’s. 
The contingency is extremely improbable, and we have alluded to 
the curious history of the transfer of the islands only for its oddity, 
and to account for their strong Scandinavism. 

A more important question to us here is, whence are the Shet- 
landers descended, what is their race and origin? When the 
islands were first invaded by the Norwegians, we are told that they 
were held by two nations, the Peti and Pape ; the former is the 
recognized Norse designation of the Picts; the latter were pro- 
bably not a nation at all, but foreign (Irish) missionary clergy, 
who were known by the name of the Pope they represented, and 
have left their name in many places both of Orkuey and Shetland, 
as the Great and Little Papa Island, the Papa Westra, Papa Stronsa, 
&c. ‘The existence of the Picts in both groups of islands is vouched 
for by those curious remains of extreme antiquity called here, as 
on the mainland, Picts’ houses, and dotting the shores of Shetland. 
We cannot here venture upon the vexed question, now laid to 
sleep rather than settled, of the nationality of the Picts. Suffice 
it to say that they occupied two distinct districts of Scotland,—a 
north-eastern kingdom, which subsisted in independence, accord- 
ing to Scottish and Irish chroniclers, who appear not entirely 
fabulists, from A.D. 28 to 843, and comprised the whole country 
north of the Firth of Forth,—and the kingdom of Strathclyde 
on the south-west. The Scots, at the same time, who had issued 
from Ireland, the original Scotia, and were identical with the 
Irish, as their language still remains to prove, had settled on the 
western highlands and islands of Scotland, thus cutting off the one 
Pictish kingdom from the other. One can hardly reject the infer- 
ence that the Picts were the original inhabitants of the whole of 
Scotland, and that the Irish invaders pushed themselves in upon 
them on the west, gradually extending their sway until the northern 
British kingdom entirely disappears in the ninth century. If 
the Picts were Cymric Celts, which appears to be tenable in spite 
of Pinkerton’s argument for a Teutonic or Scandinavian origin, 
and to be enforced by names of Cambrian rather than Gaelic 
stamp, occurring throughout Scotland, especially in the parts 
where they maintained themselves longest, and notably by their 
few words preserved by history, then we can connect them, 
through their kinsmen of Cumberland, from Strathclyde down the 
western coast with the Welsh. In this case, since the Britons 
were also Cymry, this branch of the Celts would appear to be the 
original inhabitants of the whole of Great Britain—a result in 
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accordance with the evidence of comparative grammar, which 
shows them to have preserved the original vocables more pure than 
the Gaels. The original population of both Orkney and Shetland 
was then British, and not Scottish. 

But the islands were conveniently placed as a half-way house 
for Norwegian Vikings who came to harry the coasts of Scot- 
land and England, and the innumerable voes, or deep inlets, which 
indent their coasts, afforded them both harbours for their vessels 
and safe retreatsin case of pursuit; and hence we hear of the 
islands as constantly visited by these Northern adventurers. The 
first great impulse to colonization on the part of the Northmen 
was given by the famous Harold the Fairhaired of Norway, 
who arbitrarily united all the small states of Norway into one 
absolute monarchy. Before him, those nobles and their men who 
loved their wild liberty and could not bend to the tyrant emi- 
grated to Iceland, Shetland, Orkney, and the Western Islands, 
whence they harassed the Norwegian coast. Harold equipped a 
fleet for Shetland, landed and subdued them (at Haroldswick, in 
Unst) and bestowed the sovereignty of Orkney and Shetland on 
Régnoald or Ronald, Earl of Merca, who however declined it for 
himself, but obtained it for his brother Sigurd, who became the 
first Earl of Orkney without homage to any superior, about 915. 
The subsequent history shows constant intercourse with Norway. 
In 985 a King of Norway forced Christianity upon the Earl of 
Orkney, and through him upon the people. ‘The men of Orkney 
and Shetland were persuaded to join the Harold of Norway who, 
made so powerful, though unsuccessful, an incursion into England 
against our King Harold Godwin in 1066. And though war and 
brutal vengeance for blood form the main features in the relations 
between the Earls of Orkney and Norway at that period, yet 
gentler traits are not wanting. Magnus, son of one of the earls, 
but long held prisoner by a King of Norway, and then kept out 
of his heritage, had the sense not to waste his life in trying to 
regain it, but passed a life of study and piety in the society of 
bishops and kings of Scotland, till, returning to Orkney, he was 
brutally murdered by his cousin Hakon. He was canonized, and 
is the favourite saint of the North, to whom the Cathedral of 
Kirkwall, one of the finest in Scotland, is dedicated. 

It is manifest, that though the Norwegians of whom we hear 
most were men of rank, they must have effectually colonized the 
island by their own people, to give it such exclusively Scandinavian 
propensities from the time when the earldom was first instituted. 
The people became Norwegian as well as their rulers, and the 
Pictish aborigines soon became merged in the Norse nationality. 
At the present day, it seems hard to find one place in either group 
whose name is not clearly Scandinavian. Names of Norwegian 
heroes are preserved in Haroldswick, Swina Ness, Sumburgh 
(anciently Swynbrocht) Head, St. Magnus’ Bay, Haskussey, 
Ronaldsha, Egilsha, Stenness, Gairsay, &c. Other names are 
nearly identical with the local names of Scandinavia; thus Lund, 
Laxfirth, Lerwick, Skaw (Skagen), Balta (the Belt island), 
Lingey (compare Lingby), &c. ‘The Northern mythology is repre- 
sented in names such as Odin Bay, Nornigard, Hammer, aud 
perhaps Turn Ness, 

But local names remain in their original form long after the 
language and even the race of the inhabitants has changed. The 
common words of the dialect are therefore more interesting to us 
here. ‘They exhibit the Scandinavian character no less strongly 
than the proper names. Some, indeed, might equally well be 
‘Teutonic, i. e., Anglo-Saxon words which have elsewhere disap- 
peared, e.9., krank, sick; dienen, to serve (this is, indeed, better, 
since the Northern languages have ¢ for ¢), dagset and daglie, sun- 
set and sunrise; rand, edge; reck, to reach out. But iu most 
instances such words belong also to the Northern tongues, and 
must be derived from these. Oa the other hand, many of the 
most characteristic Scandinavian words, which are sought in vain 
in any German dialect, occur here, and are among the most 
interesting phenomena of the Shetland glossary. Such are drengen, 
man, lad (Dan. Dreng); haaf, the deep sea (Isl. haf); bru, 
bridge (Dan. Bro) ; sil, heat of the sun (Dan. Sol); stowr, tall, 
large (Isl. stor) ; hiim, to grow dark (Isl. him); hoeg, a sepulchral 
mound (Is). haug) ; holm, a small uninhabited island (Swed. holme) ; 
henta, to gather, glean (Isl. henda, Swed. hemta); ganjir, ghost 
(Dan. Gjenferd, revenant). ‘The pagan gods have here undergone 
the sume fate as elsewhere, in becoming either fairies or devils ; 
for the being invoked in ‘* Doren tak you,” is surely the great 
Thor; and the dwarfs or trolls appear as Drow, Trow (Hill- 
‘Trows and Sea Trows); and a lake in Unst whose banks are supposed 
to be haunted by trows is called ‘Trulla Water. There is a good fairy 
called Hooman, but we leave the question open whether it has aught 
to do with the Slavonic bog (God) and the Scotch bogie. In con- 





trast to the Norse terms, however, we find the Shetlanders using 
amusingly high-sounding words from other sources ; 80, to vilipend, 
and to be in potestata [sic] (‘‘to be in prosperity and power”), 
Some few words have a Welsh (Pictish?) appearance. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Edmonston has furnished a mere 
glossary of single words, with their etymology when that is suffi- 
ciently certain to be given without hesitation. Illustrations of the 
use of the words in telling phrases would have let us into many 
secrets of the language. ‘The few such which we do find show us 
how much we miss. Thus, from the phrase “* Ta gang ti da haf”—~ 
‘** To go to sea,”—we learn that the form éa is used before the infini- 
tive, ti before the substantive, corresponding to the specially Scan- 
dinavian distinction between at and til. Ti is undoubtedly from 
til; ta is the English to, which here, as almost everywhere in 
Great Britain, has dislodged the older at before the verb. One 
point of great importance remains to be noticed; the Shetlanders 
appear to retain the Scandinavian post-fixed article en, though its 
force as a definite article may not now be felt. We see it in 
dagen, drengen, norden, and many other words of masculine or 
feminine gender. The neuter article e¢ seems not to be pre- 
served. According to the dictum of Mr. Garnett,—no mean 
authority on dialects,—this single fact would oblige us to 
remove the Shetlandic from the list of English dialects, 
and class it with the Scandinavian; and the tendency of 
our remarks may seem to lead to such a result. The syntax 
of the language is, however, English; and the very pecu- 
liarity in question is an argument against treating the dialect 
as essentially Scandinavian; since the affix is in Shetland not 
understood as an article, but received as a part of the word it 
clings to. We have met with no other instance of the importa- 
tion of this Scandinavian characteristic to our shores, and be- 
lieved hitherto that it was absolutely non-existent out of Scandi- 
navia. 

We have no room to speak of Mr. Gregor’s Dialect of Banff- 
shire, except to say that it contains a considerable number of 
words with their definitions, but no help towards their etymology, 
or towards an estimate of the relations of this dialect to others ; 
and that in the use of f for wh it retains what is believed to 
be a Pictish (Cymric) characteristic (Penvahel, or rather Penfahel, 
‘¢ Head of the wall of Antoninus,” Pictish for Scottish [Gaelic] 
Cenail, now Kinneil, the Welsh being Pengual). 

Our thanks are due to the Philological Society for publishing 
these glossaries. We hope they will not stop here, but give the 
same attention to other dialects, which, in competent hands, may 
prove quite as interesting and important to the history of our 
language as these. It is, moreover, a work which the best quali- 
fied men are very often not in a position to undertake without 
the aid of such a society ; and the society on its part may exer- 
cise a wholesome supervision in laying down certain rules (uni- 
formity of orthography and tables of the sounds should be made 
imperative), by which such glossaries may acquire a methodical, 
scientific character, without which they do little but stimulate 
curiosity. 





THE WEDDING DAY.* 
Tus is apparently Mr. Wood’s third compilation, and to judge 
from the way in which this book is put together, we should not 
be surprised if it were to prove one of the links in an interminable 
chain. Neither special aptitude nor special study is required for 
a work of the kind. Any regular frequenter of the British 
Museum could turn out page after page as the result of unswerv- 
ing diligence and omnivorous reading. Nor does it much matter 
what is the subject. ‘To-day it is the wedding day ; last week it 
was “Giants and Dwarfs;” the week before, ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches.” There can be no limit to the comparison 
of the various customs which prevail in all nations and 
have prevailed in all ages. When dress, food, the art of 
government, the art of medicine, sports and pastimes, educa- 
tion, babies, law, gardening, travelling, furniture, funerals, 
are all exhausted, Mr. Wood will probably be found com- 
paring the mode of cutting corns adopted by the ancient 
Greeks and the Polynesians with that practised in London 
and Paris. We have no doubt he will have plenty to say on that 
subject. ‘Then, as now, his voiumes will be sure to contain much 
curious matter, an abundance of anecdote, remarks that must 
prove suggestive to the dullest minds, and details which will make 
the fortune of the country newspapers. Whether corns are solely 
the product of tight shoes, or the elements of corns were implanted 
in human feet at the Fall; how corus were got rid of in the Stone 
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age, what remains of corn-cutters’ implements are found in the 
Lake villages of Switzerland and the Tyrol, whether the Red 
Indians remove scalps and corns indifferently with the same 
weapon, will serve as questions for debate in farmhouses, and 
supply any vacuum in the column for miscellanea. 

In other respects Mr. Wood will probably be the same as ever. 
His subject will have changed, but that will be all. The want 
of method which strikes us most painfully in this book can hardly 
be cured without a total revolution. As long as Mr. Wood is con- 
tent simply to pass in review the marriage customs of the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Africans, the Turks, 
the Russians, the Germans, and the English, any kind of system 
is out of the question. The only attempt at a coherent arrange- 
ment is to be found in the index, and so far as literary workman- 
ship is concerned, the index-maker has done more than the author. 
Mr. Wood scarcely once vouchsafes to point out either a resem- 
blance or a contrast. A notable example of this occurs in regard 
to the nuptial bath. Among the Jews, the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Chinese, the Turks, and the Swedes, there was a 
custom for the bride to be taken to a bath a day or so before the 
wedding. ‘The index enables us to collect all these instances, but 
Mr. Wood chronicles each custom in turn, and only once refers 
to sucha coincidence. Again, we are told that in Brittany young 
girls visited the bridal chamber, and ‘secured the pins which had 
been used in fastening the bride’s dress, as a charm to bring them 
husbands.” Among our ancestors, on the other hand, the brides- 
maids, when they undressed the bride, had to throw away and 
lose all the pins with which her dress was fastened, and if any 
bridesmaid kept one of these pins she would not be married for 
another year. Here Mr. Wood has not pointed the contrast, yet 
in this also we find that his index is more faithful. The 
various traditions attaching to shoes, whether as symbols of 
domestic obedience or of luck, are scattered in the same 
way over the volumes. A few are cullected at the begin- 
ning, but the best story of all is reserved for the end. In 
the early part of the book we are told of the Jewish custom of 
loosing the shoe as a sign of giving up all dominion over a woman, 
Among the early Christians, a lady’s refusal was couched in the 
phrase that she would not take off her shoes to such a man. A 
bridegroom after giving his bride a ring presented her with a shoe. 
Luther, being present at a wedding, put the husband’s shoe upon 
the head of the bed, to show who should be lord of the house. In 
Russia, the husband’s first command to his wife was to pull off his 
boots, and if she pulled off the wrong one first, she received a 
stroke from a whip that was hidden in it. Stories such as these 
bring us to the English custom of throwing an old shoe for luck, 
and we are then thrown ourselves over more than four hundred 
pages to the following instance :— 

“A correspondent of Notes and Queries, in 1868, saya, ‘At a bridal at 
which I once assisted in Leicestershire, where the subsequent festivi- 
ties lasted nearly a week, the lucky missile was an old hob-nailed boot, 
cast away by some tramp, and found in the road by one of the bride's 
brothers. It was said that the young lady who could retrieve it would 
be married next, and the brother threw it clear over the carriago into 
a large clump of rhododendrons on the lawn, and into this the bride- 
maids plunged, in all their bridal gear, and then one emerged, holding 
the trophy in triumph above her head. The boot was afterwards sus- 
pended by a white satin ribbon from a beam in the hall.’ ” 

The same treatment is observed as to marriage settlements. 
They did not come into use, we are told till the first Babylonian 
period, which of course explains their intimate connection with 
the Captivity. It is not till much more modern times, 
and a very distant part of Mr. Wood’s book, that we 
hear of the most gigantic of all marriage settlements, consisting 
of five hundred sheets of vellum. Making yet another dip some- 
where between these two places, we read of the Persian practice 
of bestowing a jointure on the bride, and we have a valuable hint 
for future English marriages. A contract was drawn up before 
the wedding, and the bridegroom promised to settle a sum of 
money or other presents upon his bride. If in the sanguineness 
of hope, or in the heat of contention, he promised too much, there 
was a simple remedy. ‘The bride was escorted to his house on the 
evening of the wedding-day, and when once she had left her 
father’s house, it was esteemed the greatest possible disgrace for 
her to return to it. All that the bridegroom had to do, was to 
‘shut his door upon the bride’s cavalcade, and to declare that he 
would not take her unless the jointure was reduced. A negotia- 
tion took place between the parties, and the matter was finally 
adjusted according to his wishes, to save the scandal of taking back 
the maiden.” Such an incident may be amusing in itself, but we 
should appreciate it all the more if it came in its order. The dis- 
cussion about wedding rings owes much of its interest to the fact 


that we have not to hunt all over the two volumes for its details, 
and if Mr. Wood had written more in the style of the following 
extract, he might have escaped our censure :— 

“ Although a ring is absolutely necessary in a Church of England 
marriage, it may be of any metal, and of any size. Some years since a 
ring of brass was used at Worcester at a wedding before the registrar, 
who was threatened with proceedings for not compelling a gold one to 
be employed. A story is told of the wedding of two paupers, who camo 
to the church and requested to be married with the church key, as the 
parochial authorities had not furnished them with a ring. The clerk, 
feeling some delicacy about using the key, fetched an old curtain ring 
from his own house, and with that article the marriage was celebrated. 
The church key was used in lieu of a wedding ring at a church near 
Colchester early in the present contury ; aud that was not a solitary 
instance within the past one hundred years in this country. The Duke 
cf Hamilton was married at May Fair with a bed-curtain ring. Notes 
and Queries for October, 1860, relates that a ring of leather, cut traus- 
versely from a finger of the bridegroom’s glove, was used as a substitute 
for the wedding ring on one occasion. A clergyman unjustifiably 
stopped a wedding in India because the bridegroom offered a diamond 
riug instead of one generally in use. In Ireland the use of a gold ring 
is superstitiously required.” 

Mr. Wood's only valid excuse for the absence of all arrange- 
ment would be that the mass of his materials defied anything like 
system. Under what head, he might fairly ask, could he classify 
such details as the penalty imposed upon bachelors in Greece, and 
the wife tax levied upon them in Rome; marriages under the 
gallows, and inarriages in a chemise; the Scythian refusal of a 
wife who had not killed an enemy, and the Rhodian custom of 
sending for a bride by the public crier ; the quince which, according 
to Solon’s laws, was to be eaten by the bride and bridegrvom on 
their entering the nuptial chamber, and the security which a Caith- 
ness man had to giveif he could not say the Shorter Catechism that 
he would learn it within six months from his marriage? We may 
admit this plea to some extent, though it is not what lawyers 
would call a plea in bar. It is clear that Mr. Wood might have 
found it difficult to digest his multifarious collections, and that 
even when he had digested them his book would not have attained 
such a rank as to reward his labour. Perhaps, too, he might have been 
driven to omit some of his most characteristic details by despairing 
of an appropriate framework. ‘The story of the violent courtship 
of Australian brides by a stunning blow from a lover's club, or by a 
lover holding one spear at their throats while he twisted another 
in their long hair, would, of course, throw a light on the many 
instances given us of affected flight and capture, of affected force 
and resistance. So, too, the Turkish custom of dyeing a bride's 
hair red would be significant of a practice which prevailed a short 
time ago among those who wished for proposals, though as the 
Turks also dyed the bride’s heels, the analogy is not complete. 
Yet there are many other customs chronicled by Mr. Wood which 
are almost wholly isolated, and which, notable as they are, cannot 
possibly be connected. So far as they are concerned, we must 
allow that his excuse is a good one, and it is hard if this excuse 
does not cover a large proportion of his materials. ‘lo be complete, 
however, it would have to cover the whole of his book, and even 
then it might be met by the remark that if the book could not be 
written properly, it need not have been written. 





ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS.* 

Books are not always written in the present day because they 
are needed, or we should be inclined to express our wonder at the 
publication of this volume. The kindly spirit of the author is 
apparent throughout, and these essays, which appeared originally in 
one of the lightest of weekly magazines, were no doubt acceptable 
to the class of readers for whom they were designed. But having 
said this in their favour, we have said all that they deserve. 
These papers testify to a considerable amount of reading, they are 
wholesome in tone, and generally correct in composition ; but 
nevertheless it is difficult to see any good ground for their publica- 
tion in a separate form. ‘They supply no lacuna, and they have 
not weight enough to entitle them to hold an independent position 
by the side of similar works. The best part of the book consists 
of the extracts, and for the greater number of these Mr. Friswell 
is indebted to a friend. 

The volume is loosely constructed, and reads as if the writer had 
a great deal to say, but had not stopped to consider how best to 
say it. In the opening chapters, the student is introduced to the 
study of English history, and is recommended, in the first instance, 
to read ‘some such hand-books as Goldsmith’s /ugland, the 
Victoria History of England, or Ince’s Outlines of English History,” 
after which he is carried briskly over the whole course on a cata- 
logue of names which concludes with Hallam and with Froude. 
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Then follow three chapters on the English Poets, the last closing 
abruptly with John Dryden, whose works, we are told, if carefully 
studied, will ‘‘ tend to remove many of the failings of our common 
nature.” Three chapters are also devoted to ‘‘The Rise of the 
Drama and Dramatic Literature,” and these, we should have 
thought, would have been appropriately placed next.to the papers 
on the poets; but, oddly enough, ‘‘ The Essayists” come between ; 
and stranger still, after a long chapter on Steele, Addison,and John- 
son, concluding with a glance at recent and living essayists, the 
author in another portion of the volume takes up the same theme 
once more, and writes about the Queen Anne men and other 
essayists as if he were discussing the subject for the first time. 
Four or five chapters follow on the poets of the present century. 
One is devoted to Wordsworth and Coleridge, with whom 
Sir Walter Scott is classed, ‘“‘not as a poet,—for he was 
a poet only at rare intervals,—but on account of the effect 
he had upon the world.” Of Sir Walter Scott, indeed, 
the Author of the Gentle Life entertains but a humble opinion. 
In the chapters on British novelists his works are barely 
mentioned, and writing of ‘‘ Marmion,” he observes that ‘it is 
redolent with the love of medizvalism, which in Sir Walter Scott 
has wrought such evil upon England, checking progress, bringing 
back an insane and ignorant admiration of the Stuarts, a hatred of 
Cromwell difficult to root out, an admiration of old castles, 
armour, knights, tournaments, old furniture, painted windows, 
crosses, priests’ garments, and decorated religion, which is now 
bearing evil results, and might, if not checked by the national 
common sense, lead to an imposition of priestly tyranny, which in 
his heart Scott hated.” After these remarks, the writer comparing 
Wordsworth and Coleridge with Scott, adds, in a sentence of 
wretched English, ‘“ Thus we have two great progressive geniuses 
antagonized with one pictorial and retrograde,” forgetting or per- 
haps not knowing that the early leaders of the Anglican party in 
the Church, Newman and Keble more especially, were profoundly 
influenced by the poetry of Wordsworth. The distinct purpose 
of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets ” approximates, at least, to the pur- 
pose avowed by High Churchmen and Ritualists, but it seems 
wholly unreasonable to attach a theological bearing to a poem 
like ‘‘ Marmion.” Sir Walter may have to answer for the exist- 
ence of Wardour Street, but for the ecclesiastical upholstery of St. 
Barnabas or St. Alban’s, and for the doctrines it is supposed to 
symbolize, the great novelist is assuredly not responsible. 

Mr. Friswell, after placing Scott by the side of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in one chapter, discusses his merits once more in another, 
headed ‘‘ Some Scottish Poets,” and in this he does not scruple to 
say that in all Scott has written ‘‘ there are scarcely a hundred 
lines of real poetic worth.” The author hopes that ‘* these pages 
are not without opinion freely expressed,” and on that point he 
may make himself quite easy. We have given one instance, and 
might readily give many, of this free and independent expression 
of opinion. ‘Thus, for example, the essayist observes that Pope's 
celebrated character of Addison is exceedingly like the character 
of Thackeray. Of the poet Young, he remarks that he was “a 
truly religious good man ;” of Smollett, that he was a greater and 
more powerful writer than Richardson ; of Cowper, that ‘* he was 
not a poet in the esoteric sense ;”’ of English ladies, that scarcely 
one in the highest circles has virtue enough to resist the advances 
of a King ;” of the Elizabethan age, that ‘‘in those days our 
Queen and great people honoured literature, as they now neglect it;” 
of Shakespeare, that he ‘is the plainest, most direct, and simplest 
writer of all ;” and of Lord Macaulay, that because he never seems 
to doubt what he relates, nor to doubt that what he says is the 
absolute truth, ‘‘ his style becomes cumbrous and heavy.” ‘These 
are matters of opinion, and show Mr. Friswell’s position as a 
critic. Occasionally he makes a lapse in his facts as well, as, for 
instance, when he states that Defoe lost his ears in the pillory. 

But we have given space enough to the notice of these loosely 
constructed essays, which, while they might pass muster, or possibly 
even be acceptable in a cheap magazine, are unworthy of the 
honour done them in this handsomely printed volume. Itisstrange 
that a handbook of this kind should appear without an index. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ae 

The Present Position of the High-Church Party. By William Maskell, 
M.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Maskell, whose secession to Rome some years 
ago excited some attention, comes forward, after a silence of many 
years, to deliver a vehement attack on his old friends. The position of 
such an assailant, as we have often taken the opportunity of saying, is 
one of great advantage, but Mr. Maskell is rather vehement than 








vigorous ; in his preface especially he scolds in a most undignified manner, 
Mr. Ffoulkes especially exciting his wrath. We feel disposed to leave 
our author and his antagonist to fight out their battles with as much 
mutual loss as may be. There are, however, one or two noticeable 
things in Mr. Maskell’s book. He says of the temporal power of the 
Pope. ‘He [the Pope] has tho same right, neither more nor less than 
they [the other Sovereigns of Europe]; in other words, neither his nor 
theirs is a Divine right.” It seems that English recruits will not keep 
the Ultramontane step. Elsewhere ho describes the position which he 
attempted to hold when he was still a member of the Anglican com- 
munion. “Believing, as at that time I did, with the strongest confi- 
dence and trust that the Church of England was a living and sound 
portion of the One Holy Catholic Church, I could not but assert, as 
being capable of undeniable proof, her claims to teach authoritatively 
and undeniably every single doctrine of the Catholic Church.” This 
accounts for some remarkable phenomena. The argument of the High 
Anglicans runs thus:—Our Church ought to teach such things, therefore 
it does teach them; if they cannot be found in the Articles, so much the 
worse for the Articles, which, as this or that man’s temper may suggest, 
must either be tortured into the right meaning or neglected altogether. 

Familiar Quotations : being an Attempt to Trace to their Source Passages 
and Phrases in Common Use. By John Bartlett. (Routledgeand Sons, 1869.) 
—There are several thousand fragments broken off our English literature 
and presenting about as much beauty in this naked isolation as chips of 
marble from a mighty temple, or as solitary leaves plucked from a 
majestic forest tree. Imagine a large picture by some great master cut 
into strips, an arm on one, a nose on another, a bit of blue sky ona 
third, and the kind of interest that attaches to those pieces of canvas 
resembles perhaps the interest that may be claimed for a volume like 
this. Such a book has, no doubt, its uses. People are glad to know 
upon whom they may father a brilliant saying, or a sententious couplet, 
possibly, too, they like to have a number of portable quotations available 
for conversational uses. Yet this surely must be placed, in Charles Lamb’s 
classification, among the books that are no books, It is “ neither fish, 
nor flesh, nor good red herring ;” it noither satisfies the appetite nor 
pleases the palate, is neither fit for reading nor for amusement. Never- 
theless, we are far from saying that such a compilation is unserviceable, 
or that it may not fairly occupy its place on the shelves devoted to such 
literary provender as directories, gazetteers, and books of the peerage. 
Mr. Bartlett has, wo think, creditably accomplished his wearisome toil. 
Mistakes in such a work are inevitable; there will be errors of judg- 
ment, errors arising from defective knowledge, and errors which may 
be set down toa lack of taste. In these Fumiliar Quotations some of 
the passages strike us as long without purpose, and others as too brief to 
express the meaning of the writer; then, again, while the incisive words 
of some men occupy several pages, others, whose sayings we should 
have supposed were oqually familiar, are dismissed in a few brief lines. 
Yet Mr. Bartlett has perhaps done as well as any man could do what 
no man could do perfectly. Some of the notes showing how the same 
thought has suggested itself to different writers are peculiarly happy, 
and these might probably have beon amplified with advantage. The 
book is compiled with great care, and may be pronounced the best book 
of the kind that has hitherto been published. 

Madame Silva's Secret. By Mrs. Eiloart. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Readers who have but little experience in novel-reading will soon, we 
imagine, guess tho “secret.” In actual life, it is true, persons who are 
anxious to keep themselves concealed do not come to the place where 
they are most likely to be known; but the practice is so common in 
novels, that it does not cause perplexity or surprise. There is no room 
for perplexity when we recognize at once in the mysterious stranger 
the very person whose existence is required to upset present arrange- 
ments, and the faculty of surprise as applicable to such incidents has 
been used up once for all by the marvellous incident of the return of 
the divorced wife in Mrs. Henry Wood's Eust Lynne. Madame Silva's 
Secret is a novel which relies very much upon its plot for such interest 
as it may excite; and the plot is certainly defective. Yet it is a fairly 
readable book; there is some life in the characters and ease in the 
dialogue, and sometimes, as in describing the parvenu heir to the 
Tremaines, tho writer resists with laudable forbearance the temptation 
to caricature. 

Life of Napoleon III. By the Rev. Pascoe G. Hill, R.N., B.A. 
(Moxon.)—Mr. Hill, who is a fervent admirer of the Emperor, wishes 
to make him better known to, and so to commend him to, the English 
nation. He modestly says that he cannot compose “a five-volume, or even 
a three-volume, work,” and so he gives the public this single volume, which 
is, howevor, a very respectable specimen of bookmaking, containing as little 
for its size and weight as could be reasonably expected. About the better 
known events of the Emperor’s life, as, for iustance, the Austrian 
campaign of 1859, the information is comparatively copious ; the less 
known aro left in their obscurity. For anything like an intelligent 
review of policy or trustworthy estimate of character we look in 
vain. One word more. ‘There are many, we know, of Mr. Hill's 
profession to whom order seems better than morality, yet it would have 
been more becoming to an English clergyman if, amongst his glowing 
eulogiums on the Second Empire, he had found room for a few words of 
reprobation of the most shameless social corruption that has been seen 
in Europe since the days of the Regent Orleans. 
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Girlhood and Womanhood, by Sarah Tytler (Straban), is a collection 
of stories, most of them, as indeed we should expect from the authorship, 
decidedly above the average. Some of them, we think, have appeared | 
before in the magazines. One, “ Diana,” where the heroine has a swind- 
ling father and a drunkard for a husband, we distinctly remember. We 
repeat, though in vain, that this ought always to be mentioned. Of all 
the tales, “On tho Stage and Off the Stage,” with the masterly picture of | 
Lady Betty, the ideal of a vanished age, is the best. Next to this comes 
« 4 Cast in the Waggon,” which is told with very striking truth. The 
two painters, with their manly love for each other, finding out suddenly, 
through a quarrel about a woman, that their powers are so different, and 
their destinies must be so wide apart, and then the noble reconciliation 
when Will Locke lay dying, are capitally described. Thero is also some 
beautiful writing in “Hector Garret, of Otter,” which is a tale to take up 
again and again, as indeed, more or Jess, they all are, 

Medical Life in the Navy. By W. Stables, M.D. (Hardwicke.)—If 
the writer could get rid of the notion that he is bound to commend him- 
self to the public by being funny, he might produce a tolerable, even a 
valuable book. He has evidently seen many things, and has some 
power of description. He has got something to say—something which 
ought to be said—about the grievances of his profession in the Navy, 
but the fun spoils everything. 

Recollections of Central America, §c. By Mrs. Foote. (Newby.)— 
Mrs. Foote, who lived for some years at San Salvador, describes pleas- 
antly enough her impressions of the country, which would not be far 
inferior to Paradise, were it not for tho villanous Government, the 
venomous creatures, and the earthquakes. Ladies who may be think- 
ing of going to that country will remember not to engage a servant who 
wears shoes and stockings, a mark, we are told, of indolence and fino- 
ladyism. Among curious facts we pick up this, that an Indian bride- 
groom makes his wife’s trousseau himself. The Indian guide who 
refused to proceed because he had dreamt of ovil, and was satisfied 
when he had received a sound thrashing from his employer, is an old 
friend, who, like William Tell, occurs in the legends of every country. 
Mrs. Foote concludes her book with slighter sketches of Madeira, Sierra 
Leone, and Lagos. 

Found Dead. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 1 vol. 
(Tinsley.)—This tale, which, notwithstanding the author’s protest, we 
shall take leave to call * sonsational,” is very good for all that, as good, 
perhaps, as any of the writer's stories, which are always powerful, and 
certainly exhibiting fewer faults of style. It recalls, as we read, some- 
thing of the sensation mixed of fascination and terror which the readers 
of Caleb Williams must feel. We are possibly using a comparison 
unfamiliar to most of the new generation, but all who know Godwin’s 
great novel will appreciate the illustration, and will allow that the praise 
which it impliesis of no ordinary kind. The story is full of excitement, 
without any obtrusion of the horrible. The only distinct fault is the 
episode of Eloise Bird, which it would have been better to have omitted. 
We do not say that it is absolutely inconsistent with the murderer's 
character, but it introduces a complication which the writer does not 
attempt to work out. The characters generally are vigorously sketched. 

Mea Culpa. By Amelia Perrier. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 

There is considerable power shown in this novel, in which two characters 
certainly, Louis Armour, the self-willed egotist, smoothest and pleasantest 





Braidwood (W.), The 0, V. H.: a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 31 6 
| Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Me dici ine, January to June, 1869, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 6 0 
Brown (C. P.), Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols explained (Triibner) 3 6 
Burette (H. A.), Wyvil’s End: a Poem, cr 8V0 ........0..0-s0000008 «.. (Freeman) 2 0 
| Burgh (N. P.), Modern Screw Propellers Practically Co 5 8vo0 «(Spon) 26 
Burgh (N. P.), Treatise on Modern Screw Propul 4 ..(Spon) 42 0 
C ‘arly le on a Choice of Books, with New Life and Anecdotes, 12mo (Hotten) 10 
Cobbold (fT. 8), Entozoa, a Supplement to Helminthology, royal 
BVO ..c.ccccccccccerescscssessersorseccscoccoosens (Groombridge) 10 6 
Conolly (J.; M. D), Memoir of, by Sir J. Clark, cr 80 ...........e.c0e0e00e (Murray) 10 6 
Courthope Ww. J.), Ludibria Lunae; or, The Wars of the Women and the 
Gods, er 8v0.......... (Smith & Elder) 6 0 

















































Deans (W.). Early Called, or Memoir of, Cr 80 ........c.cccseceeeeecseceeceaces (Nisbet) 3 0 
Devereux (W. C.), A Cruise in the Gorgon, Cr 8V0........0..0-+e:0000 (Bell & Daldy) 10 6 
| Eliot (G.), Romola, 12mo.. (Smith & Elder) 2 6 
| Field (B.), Student's Handbook of Christian Theology, cr 8vo-....... (Hamilton) 5 0 
Gwynne, Moses; an Essay on the Journeyings of Israel...... eee & Hall) 50 
Hayman (S.), About Footsteps, in 12 chapters, cr 8vo ..... ereccvecococscseces! (Nisbet) 3 6 
Hibberd (S.), The Fern Garden, cr 8vo. (Groombridge) 3 6 
Johnson (J.), The Patentee’s Manual, 870 ........0-cescccsecsevessescecececeeceeeee (Spon) 76 
| Johnson (R.), Civil Service Précis, 12mo (Longman) 3 6 
| Knagys (H. G.), The Lepidopterist’s Guide, er 8¥0 ..........00-esse0e0 (Van Voorst) 16 
Little Hours of the —_ according to the Kalender of the Church of England, 
er 8vo (Masters) 3 6 
Lytton (Lord), I pila: and Pilgrims of the Rhine, 12m0_ ...........00+ (Routledge) 2 0 
Macauls ay’s (Lord) Critical and Historical Essays, cr 8vo . ..(Longman) 6 0 
McCrea (Lieut-Col.), Lost Amid the Fogs, cr 8vo ...... ..(Low & Co.) 10 6 
Maranatha, the Lord is at Hand: Poems, 1l6mo ,.............000« (Morgan & Chase) 1 0 
McBeth (S.), Seed Scattered Broadcast, 12mo. (Hunt) 36 
MeCulloch’s (J, R.) Commercial Dictionary, 8vo (L ) 630 
Mere Story (A), Cr 8V0.......00.s0000 (Low & Co.) 6 0 
Mirk Abbey, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 2 0 
Nairne (Baroness), Life and Songs, edited by Rogers, C..  rr (Griffin) 60 
Neale (J. M.), Stories from Heathen Mythology and Greek History (Masters) 2 0 
Nuttall (P. A.), Dictionary of Scientific Terms, cr 8V0 ...........c.c000000s (Strahan) 5 0 





Paton (C. I), Marriage with a Deceased Brother's Wife, cr 8vo_ .. ..(Nisbet) 3 
Pim (B.), Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, &c., 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) 18 
Railway Library,—The Wandering Jew, by Sue, cr 8vo (Routledge) 2 0 
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Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, .--(Churehill) 
Recommended to Merey, er 890.............00000 (Tinsley) 
Ruskin (J.), The Queen of the Air. CF BVO ........s.ceceeceeeeeesereeeee (Smith & Elder) 6 0 
Saunders (W. W.), Figures and Description of Little-Known Plants, vol 1, 
FOFBL BVO  cocrcccoccescoscsccoscescooccee (Van Voorst) 25 0 
Serjeant (J. Fj), Sunday Echoes from Paris, i ee ..(Nishet) 36 
Sketches of the Sea-Side and Country, by Phiz, folio. — (Ward & Lock) 50 




















Smith (Sydney), Memoir of, by Lady Holland, cr 8¥0  .....0.cecseseeeee (Longman) 6 0 
Smith's (Sydney) Works, cr 8vo_ .......... (Longman) 60 
Smith (T.), Handbook of Iron Shipbuilding, cr 8V0 ...........cccecceceereereeeee (Spon) 76 
Suldiers (The) of France, 12m 0.............ceseecseceeseeees Morgan & Chase) 1 0 
Spon's Dictionary of Engineering, division 1, 8V0  ...........cceeceessecseeseeee Spon) 13 6 
Statistics of Trade of United Kingdom from 1840, royal aici (Simpkin) 10 0 
Stirling (C. E.), Twice Refused, 2 vols, er 8vo (Tinsley) 21 © 
Stonebeach, by S. O. A., CF BVO ....00.ccccocccccsccscescescesscess! (Houlsion & Wright) 6 0 


...(Bentley) 21 0 





Strangford (Viscount), Selections from the W 2s of, 2 vols 8vo 
Terenti Comoediae, with English Notes, by Davies, 12mo .. ..(Strahan) 6 0 
Thackeray's (W. M.), Works, vol 21, Denis Duval, &c., 8vo......(Smith & Elder) 7 6 
Unwin (C.), Wrought-Iron Bridges and Rosle, BVO .ccccccccccesccoveccvecccovees! (Spon) 12 6 
Wilberforce (Fra, B. A.), Lives of Dominican Missionaries i in ey 180, (Philp) 2 0 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ ‘NEW BOOKS, —At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Mr. and 


Mrs. PaTuerick. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, (Just ready. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. _ From various 


Published and Original Sources, By F. W. Hawkrys, In 2 vols, 8vo. 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By Grorag AvuGusTus SALA, Author of * My Diary in America,” 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy 


Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” Profusely illustrated, 5s. 
(Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuantrs E. 








of men while all goes well, but capable, on contradiction, of all fierce- 
ness and cruelty; and Margaret Hatton, too good for the evil fortune 


STIRLING. In 2 vols. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of 





which consigns her to such a lover, are very well drawn. Louis Armour 
is not an impossibility, indeed, it is possible that the idea was suggested 
by a recent case of murder, but the female character is the better drawn 
and more artistic of the two. She, indeed, is a genuine woman, full of 
contradictions, bat never ceasing to be loveable ; constant in heart to her 
first love, yet willing to marry a man whom “she likes very much” 
when that first love seems lost to her for ever; refusing to satisfy her | 
lover by taking a step which would place her in an equivocal position, 
but deliberately perjuring herself to save his life, conscious that she had | 
sinned, and grief-stricken at the thought that she could not repent. All 
these are genuine elements of character, and they are well worked up. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. From the French. By C. Walford. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a very good story, which Mr. Walford 
wisely lets those who are best able to tell it tell in their own way. But 
yerhaps it would have been as well if he had said a few words in modera- 
tion of the excessive praise which the hero has received from his French 
biographers. ‘Manly virtues” may possibly be taken not to include 
chastity, but Bayard certainly lived with a lady whom, in default of any 
satisfactory explanation of the relation between them, we must call his 
mistress. And it seems to indicate a slight failure from the absolutely 
heroic standard of courage, that he was in the habit of refusing quarter 
to enemies armed with an arquebuss. But the book, we need hardly 
say, is well worth reading, and it is of a most elegant appearance and 
convenient shape. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers—s d 

C.), The British Rubi, 1200 ..........cccccesscssessssoesees (Van Voorst) 5 0 
(Capt.), The Constitutional Forces of Great Britain, er 

(Chapman & Hall) 1 

(Spon) 4 

(Low & Co.) 6 


Babington (C. 
Brackenbury 





tise on Mill Gearing, Wheels, &., ¢ 
Bret (E.), Notes on Yachts, 12mo 








*“ Olive Varcoe.” 3 vols. 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 


J. M. Capes, Author of * The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 


VYEVERMORE ; In 2 vols. 
STRETTON 


of * Ravenshoe,” 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 


Author of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: In 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


FATAL ZERO: 


“ Polly: a Village Portrait.” 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE 


of DesartT. In 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Gutetne street, Sans. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 28, sewed. 


MIE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
all Protestants and otber Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLIS80LD, MLA, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 1 Paternoster row. 


NTERIOR of HE R M AJEST y's s THEATRE. — The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—A View of the New 
Opera House, and a Section—Masons’ Marks from India—Health iu Model Dweil- 
ings—Architectural Treatment of Columns and Piers—Sewer, Gas, and Ventilation 
—And other Papers—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


or, Burnt Butterflies. 


By Henny Krivnestey, Author 
3 vols, 


: a Novel. 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 


a Story. 


a Novel. By the Author of 


2 vols. 


By the Eark 


[Just ready. 


a Novel. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 
FoR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal Terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for the JULY Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
of New and Choice Books on Sale. 

This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular Books, of the 
Past and Present Seasons, new and second-hand, at the lowest Current Prices; with 
a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding 
and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers and 
Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 

i ace by the COMMITTEE on INTEMPERANCE for 
the Lower House of CONVOCATION of the Province of Canterbury. With 
copious Appendix containing Testimonies from the Clergy, Magistracy, Superin- 
tendents of Lunatic Asylums, Governors and Chaplains of Prisons, Constabulary, 
and Masters of Workhouses, on the Extent and Causes, Results and Remedies, of 

Intemperance, 
London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLEP, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Freperic Seesoum. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








A FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
<= KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


GQ ELF- ACTING COOKING APPARATUS, 











ATENT ‘“ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 

APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus. 


_ PRIZE MEDALS. 








—eVe—_ FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





Fo USE in EVERY HOME. 





Fo the RACES. 





any fire, 


FO SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


-_ YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 





ORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


HE “NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer,no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—Punch, 


ATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See 7Jtmes, 30th and 31st 
July and 4th August, 1868. 
S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all all ironmongers in town and country, A libe ral discount to the trade. 
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“NORWEGIAN” COOKING 
RIGERATOR. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
hag Sata le. LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 


Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork | label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


Dox. .E’S OLD IRISH W IIISKY, 


the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition | 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to | 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from | 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
wi Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
c. 


“ A 


ANDALUZ A”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
_Teapectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


KY "F)VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’ 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, het Eastcheap, E.C. 


GlEl D'S “ WHITE 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 





PARAFFINE ” 





and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- | 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C, and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S. 


pp en te “UNITED KINGDOM” | 
P SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made | 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


THITE and SOUND TEETII are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 
2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for *ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 


A ECHIS DRESSING BAGS.— 
112 REGENT STREET. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


36 UPPER | 








and Riding Coats. 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to ; 


| garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 


| 

| 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness he = 

| 


Bi AIR 
| will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


ICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 

“The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT” and ‘ “The 

| tabeont RIDING COAT," made of Elastic Cloths, 

the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The same 

styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher finish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 


IN COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&e., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 





TICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 
LN TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 18s, 
21s, 25s, &e. 


TICOLL’'S FASHIONABLE OVER- 
COAT, “The PRINCE’S PALETOT.” This 


very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas, 


NC OLL’ ‘SSPE ‘CIALY’ TIE Ss in EVEN- 
I ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 


ahead FF 44 LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices, 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 
H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 Ne 2w street. 


MRS. s. oh ALLEN’S 
D'S 
RESTORER or DRESSING 











youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





L TEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
_4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOULD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.” —Me« tical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 2}d, which costs Ils if made from 
fresh meat. Cheape st and finest-flayoured “stock” 
for soups, &e. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, 
Prussian, Russian, ani other Governments, 


French, 


ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 

£3 7s 6d, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 

Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for half-mourning. 


AY’'S, 
247, 249, 251 Regent street. 
yLACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guinea-and- He ulf each. Patterns free. 

Y's, 

THE LONDON GEN ER AL MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 





EXT .E FABRIC for MOURNING, 

_ only to be had at Messrs. JAY'S. Crape Grena- 

dine, an economical and well wearing material, strongly 

recommended for deep mourning, One Guinea the dress, 

15 yards. 

THE LONDON 
HOUSE, 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
VILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 


OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 


GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





Co» LIVER OLUL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
3RONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 
eo OD LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
NOD LIVER OIL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., oe 
Dr.éSscott, M.D., LRC.P., FL. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.RA B. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and Co., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
flve pints, Lls. 


«ce. 
M.R.CS., &.,, &e. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 





‘THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 58; 14-inch, £5 53; 
16-inch, £6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 





EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 

rannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 

yy coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at tle Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CureFr OrricE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BraNncu Orrice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





TOTAL REPEAL of DUTY. 

HE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE 

OFFICE (instituted A.D. 1696) makes NO 

CHARGE whatever for DUTY from this date. 1 New 
Bridge street, E.C. 

= BLE LIFE OFFICE. 

ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge strect, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


= GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Charles Wim. Curtis, Esq. | G.J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 

Charles F. Devas. Esq. M.P. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Abraham J. Robarts, Exq. 

Thompson Hankey. Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 

Actuary—SAML. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of July. 

The full benefit of the Abolition of the Government 
Duty will be afforded to Insurers, 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal free on applica- 
tion to the Company's Agents, or to the Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Fistulas, Piles, Excoriations, and Strictures 
are speedily relieved and ultimately removed by apply- 
ing this Ointment after fomentation with warm water. 
Persons suffering from these scourges of the human 
frame should arrest their progress at once, for it is 
both insidious and rapid. Fistulas, if long allowed to 
g0 unchecked, not only weaken the nervous system, 
but destroy life. The sooner these inestimable reme- 
dies are used, the more certain the success. Yet none 
need despair; hopeless cases have likewise yielded, 
and the sufferer been saved a painful death. In 
excoriations, a few applications of this healing Oint- 
ment effect a cure; while the Pills, conjointly with it, 
are especially beneficial in relaxing and removing 
strictures, whatever their situation or duration. 





















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





r | \HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
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Table Forks or Spns perdz.110./2 1.2 2.2 5. 
Dessert do. do. do. 1 2.) 7.210.111. 
Tea SPOONS ....cccccccccccrceees 4.1 19.1 1.11 2. 


Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, os ° lés 0d e 
Tea Spoons ... ee 10s 0d ~ 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 


Ww S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 

gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Lilus- 

trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

CLOCKS, 

BATUS and TOILET WARE, 

Iron and Brass Bkp- 


ELEecTRO-PLATE and 
BRITANNIA GOODS, 
Dish COVERS, 


Hot-WaATER DISHES, STEADS, 
STovEs and FENDERS, BeppinG and Bep-Hane- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, INGS, 


CANDELABRA, 

Brep-Room CABINBT FuR- 
NITURE, 

TURNERY Goons, 

Urns, and KETTLES, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 

TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &e., &c. 

With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 

Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 

4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 

Newman yard, London. 


C SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPs, 
GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 











7 OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 

4 —HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 

In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 

ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 

covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free, 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 5d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


| Os TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Oabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


URE CLARET S— 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) pantaeemnennee . 128. 


3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux)...... 24s. 
5,—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 363. 


T 0. LAZEN B Y, 
@ 90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., Wine 


” 
’ 


Merchant. _ 
H E R Ri I ES. 
N — 
No. 1.—Good Ordiuary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s. 
» 3—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich)...... 368. 
5.—Fine Dinner Sherry.........(Dry or rich)...... 48s. 


” 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


)} LAZENBY and SON beg to 

Je announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “ Wigmore street.” 








wears SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


Naar tog SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56/b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my ieft side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


(PuMars SEA SALT.—‘38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


rPXIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt.".—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 cwt., 168; 56lb., 88, 
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THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


Extract from the Pati. Matyi Gazette of Thursday, June 24:— 


“When the publication of the PALL MALL GAZETTE was resolved upon, no very large circulation was 
expected for such a journal. At the same time, it was obvious that the enterprise could only be maintained at a 
considerable expenditure. Naturally these considerations determined the price of the paper to its readers. A 
low price promised financial failure ; while it appeared likely that those who cared to read a journal the merits 
of which (as we humbly hoped) would not be estimated by the number of its columns, would be content to pay 
for it’ price comparatively high. And for a little while these considerations seemed well-grounded, but only 
for a little while. At the end of the first year of its existence the circulation of the PALL MALL GAZETTE had 
become as great as we had hoped it would ever be; at the end of another ye: ur its sale was twice as great; at 
the end of the third year the printer was called upon to produce nearly three times as many copies as satistled 
our first expectations. And now, after the fourth year,—though in a statement like this we are bound to confess 
to a very small and temporary decline of sale, consequent upon the shattering of thousands of incomes in the 
interval,—the circulation of the paper is still steadily increasing. 

“ These being the facts of the case, it occurred to us long ago that we should have been wiser men of business 
if we had sold the journal from the beginning at a lower price. It was a mistake to suppose that only a few 
men and women would care to read such a paper as we projected; that we have proved abundantly. We know 
by many and frequent representations that though twopence a day for an evening paper is readily paid by 
thousands of people, thousands of people would willingly buy it who cannot afford twopence a day for the grati- 
fication. Therefore we have resolved to reduce the price, believing that in a merely commercial point of view 
we shall be gainers by the change ; and that is leaving out of mind the satisfaction of obtaining a wider fleld for 
labours which we dare to say have never been regulated by a hankering for‘ profits.’ Another consideration, 
and one that weighs with us very much, is this: —In all probability the cha urge for carrying newspapers through 
the post will soon be reduced from a penny to a halfpenny. Now it is not of much importance to people resident 
in the suburbs and in the country beyond whether they have to pay threepence or twopence-halfpenny for the 
newspaper delivered at their doors by the postman ; but whether they pay twopence-half penny or threehalfpence 
as of some importance in a good many cases. On all these accounts, then, we have resolved to publish the PALL 
MALL GAZETTE, on and after the Ist of July (when the Tenth Volume will be commenced), at the price of ONE 
PENNY. 

“To this candid statement we beg to add one assurance ; the on/y change we contemplate is the change of 
price, What the reader has hitherto had for twopence he will in future get for a penuy. The public will find 
in the paper itself no alterati on whatever, except such as may be suggested from time to time by a constant 
anxiety for its improvement.” 





On and after the 1st of July the price of the Patt MALL 
from Twopence to One Penny (Stamped Copies Twopence). 
OFFICE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, ILR.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


GAZETTE will be Reduced 








Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 7 NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVI EW, No. C., for JULY, will be published next week. 

THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. CONTENTS. 
1. Dr. HANNA'S LIFE of CHRIST. 


CONTENTS FoR JULY. 
2. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 


FO OEE oes 02 MATTER and FORCE. | 3 LECKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
4, GEOLOGICAL TIME, 
2. GIRLS’ GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. By D.R. Fearon. | # }\QiSH FITERAT DVIG 
By D. R. Fearon. | 5° DANISH LITERATURE—LUDVIG HOLBERG. 

Ree ne YEAR. By the Kev. R. St. Jobn | ¢ VETTCH'S LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
4. The STATE of EDUCATION in ITALY. By | 7: The EARLY HISTORY of MAN. 

Professor Corrado Tommasi-C rudeli. 9. The IRISH CHUR 7 ME ASURE 
5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and CHRISTIANITY. Py | * 720 SE! ogee 

the Rey. C. A. Row. : EpMONSTON and DovGtLas, Edinburgh London: 
6. The MANAGEMENT of the SPEAKING VOICE, | HaMuton, Apams, and Co. 

By John Hullah. < nameeennrenenomeriemneneiar 
7. — RENAN on ST. PAUL. y the Rev. L AC ‘KW OOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
a woh ne JULY, 1869. No. DCXLY. Price 2s 6d. 
ae : oe CONTENTS. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. A YEAR and a DAY.—Part III. 

RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. 

Price 2s 6d. SKETCHES in POLYNESIA—The Fijis. 

- ee MORRIS'S POEMS. 

7PHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.|A NEW THEORY of EARTHQUAKES and 
No, XXVI VOLCANOES 

A STORY of EU LENBURG.—Part I. 

The CHURCH BILL in the LORDS. 


BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





1. SCHLEIERMACHER and the GERMAN CHURCH, 
a CENTURY after his BIRTH. By J. Frederick 
Smith. W. 


2. The RELIGIOUS SENTIME NT CONSIDERED -_——- 
as the SOURCE of RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. “One Shilling, Monthly, illustrated. 
By Albert Réville, D.D. AINT > Ate E S&S: 
A" - 9 s - ? 
3. me bog ard of MURATORI. By John James | \* a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
4. The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Frances Politics, Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Power Cobbe. eu ; CONTENTS FoR JULY. 
5. HENRY CRABBE ROBINSON. By Augustus de | The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Morgan, M.A ‘ Chap, 4. The Eldest Son. 
6. Mr, BENNEY'S SERMONS. By John Hamilton » 5. The Magician's Cave, 
The Working of the Spell. 
7. JOHN. myAMES TAYLER: “IN MEMORIAM.” ausTiita in 1569, 
By Charles Beard, B.A. A 
y, s - NATURALIZATION and ALLEGIANCE. 
8. NOTICE of BOOKS, BENEFITS. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGaTs, 14 al FEREOL. 


Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 


Frederick street, Edinburgh. M. VICTOR HUGO'S ENGLA 


ND. 
GOLDONI: and LIFE in ITALY a HUNDRED and 
TWENTY YEARS SINCE, 
LEAVES from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


& HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
38TH YEAR. 

CONTENTS of JULY Part.—Price 7d. 
a BLIME SOCIETY of BEEFSTEAKS. 
COMETS. 

JACK HAVILAND. 





On Tuesday, the 29th inst., will be published (price 2s), 
the JULY NUMBER of 
; om FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JouN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CHRISTIAN THEORY of DUTY in its RELA- 
} ne sag UNIVERSAL MORALITY. By J. Llewelyn 
By P. G. 


Da 
OLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. 


amerton. 
The TRADES'’-UNION BILL. By Frederic Harrison. 
The ACADEMY of 1869, Part Il. By Bernard 
Cracroft. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS. IIL. By Walter Bagehot. 
VICTOR HUGO: “L'HOMME QUI RIT.” By 
Algernon C. Swinburne. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage, 
a NATURE of EMOTION. By Dr. Fielding Bland- 


rd, 
cnUTICAL NOTICES :—* Religious Republics.” By 
W. Kirkus. Some Books of the Month. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





JINNY’S THREE BALLS. In Three Chapters. 
The DIARY of an ELIZ: ar THAN BARRISTER. 
A MUDIE among the LOUT 

PODDINS on the NEW VE LOCIPEDE, 

AT TATTERSALL'. 

TRAMWAYS for the SUBURBS. 

The COMFORTERS of the MODERN JOB. 

The PROPHETIC PISTOL, 

‘OURS’ in JAPAN 

The MONTH: Se ience and Art 

FOUR PIECES of ORIGIN cAL ‘POETRY. 

And Chapters XL-XVIIL. of an Original Tale, entitled 


A COUNTY FAMILY, 





————.. 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 115, 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. With Illustrations by Ropzar Barnes 
and FREDERICK WALKER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chapter X. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 
FRIENDS in HIGH LATITUDES. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
PRE-REFORMATION SHRINES and PILGRIy 
AGES in ENGLAND. 
AT SEA. By Frederick Napier Broome. 
A NIGHT with a SALMON. 
SOLA. With an Illustration. 





Now ready. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo place. 
for JULY. Price 1s. 


7 
CONTENTS. 


1.RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.” (Continued.) 
The POETRY of the PERIOD—Mr. SWINBURNE, 
The TRAGEDY of the STUDIO, By Mrs. bro 
therton. 
YOUNG HUSBANDS and WIVES. 
A RIDE with the PRINCESS SALM- SALM. 
A STORY of a FRENCH CHATEAU, 
AFTER HORACE. 
SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven 
Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. (Continuation.) 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
YHOTOGRAPHS. —Views of Simla— 
Delhi—Lucknow—Cawnpore—Agra — Calcutt:, 
and other parts of India, Also of Maltu—Gibraltar— 


IES. Ste = 


* . 








Cairo—Thebes — Jerusalem — Bethlehem —Samaria— 
Tiberias — Damascus — Baalbek — Athens—Constanti 

nople—Babylon — Nineveh — Smyrna — Ephesus — 
Antwerp—Brussels — Bruges — Louvain — Rome — 


Naples—F lorence — Pompeii — Milan—Pisa — Paris — 
London — Savoy —Switzerland—The Cape—Quebec— 
Montreal—and other places. 

A large collection of Photographs taken from the 
Pictures by the old masters in the various galleries, 
250,000 carte portraits always in stock, Catalogues on 
application, 

MARION and Co,, 22 and 23 Soho square, London. 

Publishing department on the first floor, where the 
above may be seen and selected from, 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


pS 

Un WEDNESDAY, JULY 28th, there will be an 
EXAMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS, value £30 each, to be held in the Colleg 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 28th. 

For particulars apply to the Head Master. 
Works 1G-ME N’S CLUBand INSTI- 

TUTE UNION, 150 STRAND.—A CON- 

Fx RENCE of Friends of the Movement at the Rooms 
of the Society of Arts, at 11 a.m., on Monday, June 25, 
Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE in the chair. Dinuer 
t Artizans’ Club, 73 Newman Street, W., on the same 
day, at 4 p.m., Edward Denison, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair; tickets to persons not members of clubs, 3s, 
Annual Meeting at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, the 29th 
iust., at 3 p.m., the Earl of Lichfield in the chair. 


VOYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 
twelve to five and seven toten. The “Great 
Lightning Inductorium ” in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admis- 
sion, Is. 














“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 
~*~ RACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d’ Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery laue). 
iage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
o PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 








per rez 

E NV E L OPES 
and 6s 6d per 1, 00 

The TEMPLE E ‘NVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. _A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 

respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED ST AMPING + (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Stee] Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 4s; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 4s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
T NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 


Orenme or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








THE NEW NOVELS. | 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. | 
| 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Ivory Gate. 


COLLINS. 2 vols., 21s. 


I's Story. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 


« An exceedingly stirring story."—Atheneun. 
“A really good picture of society, which is at once 
refined and pure.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK. 1 vol., 103 6d. 
“A charming story. There is trus pathos in the 
work, and a keen sense of humour.”— Morning Post. 


Madame Silva's Secret. By Mrs. 
E1oart, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, readable novel.”"—Athenewum. 


: ’ : 

The Vicar’s Courtship. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols, (Just ready. 

Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Groat Marlborough street. 


By Mortimer | 











Just published, price Half-a-Guinea. 


MONOGRAMS, 
HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerous I!ustrations. 

By D. G. BERRI, 


Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Office, Her Ma} 
Stationery Office, &c., 


esty's 


Chancery lane), » WAC. 


36 HIGH HOLBO 


re rown 8yo, ck ith, price 4s 6d 
WO OR THREE W EDDING S. 
A TALE. 
“The story of how Maria Holden set up her litile 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 


RN op Ps site 


pathos......... There are some capital bits of character.” 
—Spectator. 
“ Most agree ably wri itten.”"—/ "ublic ie, 





“A sens sible realistic story of ¢ ommon life, inculeat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women. —Dyitish Quarter/y. 







“We commend this wi 
struggling with por 
come down into the a 
minster Review. 


k to the perusal of gentility, 
and ashamed to give up and 
ena of honest labour.”"— West- 


London: PkROvostT and Co. (Successors to A. W. 
BENNETT), 5 Bis! 0p agate ‘With nit, E.C 


Price 4s 6d, 


ASSANDRA, and other Poems. By 
R. W. BADDELEY. 

“Mr. Baddeley does better than the great number of 
his fellows, for his landscapes are superior to the com- 
mon style of theirs, and his personages have more of 
vitality than ordinary...... Struck with # rascal’s repent- 
ance, Paris receives humbly these words of Cassandra, 
which we quote because they give a fine picture...... The 
‘other Poems’ comprise some humorous examples 
of Mr. Baddeley’s powers; among them are several 
which are well worth reading, as ‘The Rector's 
Apology. "—Athenvum. “* Cassandra’ is a graceful and 
picturesque poem.”"—London Review. “Some of the 
lyrics rise even to a higher range of spirit and of 
beauty.” —Standard. 

_BELL an and DALpy, 


Now W ready, price 6a. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. H. A. 
BRUCE, M.P., Her Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, by the Right Hon. 
T. F, KENNEDY, in REFERENCE to the PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR in SCOTLAND. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Bookeellers. 


York street, Covent Garden. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


HE PRIMARY ARTICLE a FAITH 
in the CHURCH of the FUTURE. y WILLIAM 
GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DeI1GuTon, Bein, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


R. LEE BATHS. 


BATHS of NASSAU, HOMBURG, and NAUHEIM. 
Fifth Edition (just published). 3s 6d. 

BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition. 7s, 

BATHS of FRANCE, with Appendix on Allevard and 
Uriage. Fourth Edition. 4s 6d. 

BATHS of SWITZERLAND and 
remarks on Mountain Air. 38. 6d. 

JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





on 


SAVOY, with 


Just ready, price 23 6d. 
ISEASES of the SKIN: their Causes, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. Tllus- 
trated by numerous Wood Engravings. By BALMANNO 
yoy IRE, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the British Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marlborough street, 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


HE SOCIAL FUTURE of the 
WORKING-CLASS. By E. S. Bzssty, Pro- 
fessor of History in University College, London. 
Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review. Price 1d, by 








post 2d; 20 pages 8vo, 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn. . 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, lar, 


e crown 8vo, 7s 6d each, 





On Tuesday, the 29th inst, 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER; 


STORTES, 


With Illustrations, 


DENIS DUVAL; 
AND OTHER 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.. 15 Waterloo places. 





NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
STUDY OF THE GREEK MYTHS OF CLOUD AND 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 


BEING A STORM. 


15 Waterloo place. 





CHEAPER EDITION, 


ROMOLA. 


Author of “Adam Bede,” &e. 





nearly ready, feap. Svo, 23 61. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


SMITH, ELDER, and ©., 16 Waterloo place, 





Now ready, crown Svo, 6s, 


LUODIBRIA LUN &; 


OR, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN AND THE GODS, 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 


Now publishing, in MONTHLY VOLUMES, price 5s each, cloth, 


Now ready. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 
and all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


Edinburgh : 
Sold by SmmpkIn, MARSHALL, and Co,, London : 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Pablisher or any Bookseller. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 5s, 


BUCHANAN’S LONGFELLOW. 
LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


Edited and Prefaced by ROBERT BUCHANAN, 








Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


HOOD’S UP THE RHINE. 


A NEW EDITION, WITH THE QUAINT ORIGINAL CUTS, 


E, MOXON, SON, and CO., 44 Dover street, W. 





Now ready, with 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Swnmits, 4 full-page Engravings on Wood, and 16 Woodcuts in the 
Text, in One Volume, square crown Svo, price 18s, cloth. 


TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL CAUCASUS 
AND BASHAN; 


INCLUDING VISITS TO ARARAT AND TABREEZ, AND ASCENTS OF KAZBEK AND 
ELBRUZ. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


“We are delighted with Mr. Freshfield’s book. The 
lovers of mountain scenery will read his descriptions 

of peaks and passes with unflagging interest, and their 
i he arts will beat quickly as they read of the adventures 
conducted with so much energy, perseverance, and 
intelligence." —Land and Water. 


“The book is written in a simple and manly style, 
and gives an agreeable impression of the Sate, | 
which the travellers carried out their design...... 
may congratulate Mr. Freshfleld on having achieved 
a much rarer feat than the recent of mountains, that 
of recording his performances in a thoroughly satis 
factory manner.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


London : and CO., Paternoster row. 











Just published, post 8vo, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: 
A POPULAR STATEMENT. 


By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. CCCCLXXV 


JULY. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Poaching on Mont Blanc a Dozen Years 
A Visit to my Discontented Cousin, Ago. By Thomas W. Hinchliff. 

Chaps. 11 to 16. Why Skilled Workmen Don't Go to 
Currency. Church. 
A Midnight Ride with Henry the Second. | The Autobiography of Consciousness ; 
Life in India, Chap. 5. In the Moffussil. or, the Experiences of an Indoor 
Marie de Medicis; a Queen's Death. By Servant. 

George Smith. Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern Prince. 
The Ever-Widening World of Stare. By | Book II. Chap. 7. 

Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S, 


The Comtist, Utopia. 





(THE PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches 
of the History of Paraguay, &c. By George TuHompson, C.E., Lieutenant- 


Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, and Aide- de-Camp to President 
Lopez. Post 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and Portrait. [On "ednesday next. 


ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 

JOSIAH GHLBERT. With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Fac- 

aoe Aaa _— Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore, Imp. 
8yo, 31s 6d. 


, | YRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 

and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
Kazbek and Elbruz, By D. W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations, 
square crown 8yo, 18s, 


DOWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, 


from London to the Land's End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from 
London to the Scilly Islands, By R.T. M-MULLEN, With 4 Maps and 5 Woodcuts, 


[Vert week. 


YT 1 a ; 

QOUN D: a Course of Lectures delivered at 

the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., 

&c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
revise1, with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts, Crown 8vyo, 9s. 


“rr ‘ vr r . , 
M CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Ejlition, with a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, and 30 Charts. Edited by H. G. Rerp, 
Secretary to Mr. M'Culloch for many years. 8vo, 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly 
half-bound in russia, 


HE NTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 
NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By C. L. EASTLAKE, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations, 
Square crown 8yo, 18s, 


a «] » M4 
BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various 
Birds, Beasts, Fishes, &c. mentioned in the Scriptures. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. Copiously illustrated with Wood Engravings from Original Designs. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. (On August 2. 


OMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore DE ROSSI, by J. S. Nortucore, D.D., and Rev. 
W. R. Browntow, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 8vyo, 31s 6d. 


HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


STuART MILL. Second Editiou, post 8vo, 5s. 


HSTORY f EUROPEAN MORALS from 
- AUGUSTUS toC . AGNE. By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 238. 


OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN 


HE 
i COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE; being a History of their 
Fellow-Work. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, 14s 


HE CENTRE of UNITY : WHAT IS IT? 

CHARITY or AUTHORITY? an Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of 

har Pope to all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. A. CLISsOLp, 
A. 8SvO, 2s. 


IDE and SEEK; or, 


Acrostics, By SPHYNX. 1é6mo. 


y I] r T rT 
(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 
Conducted by W. FArRBAIRN, F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.R.S., R. Hunt, F R.S., 
H. Woovwarp, F.G.S8,, F.Z.S., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor. No. XXIII. JULY, 
1869, 5s. (On Wednesday next, 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Seaweeds of Yar-Connaught, and their Uses. With Page Plate and Wood- 
cut. By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A.—Geological Survey of Ireland. 
2. The Lambeth Observatory. By R. J. Mann, M.D., F.R.A.S. 
3. On a Ternary Sots al Classification. With Coloured Page Plate. By Edward 
Hull, M.A., F.R.A 
4 The Transit of Venus a 1847, With Page Plate and Woodcuts. By R. A 
Proctor, B.A., F.E 
5, On La Teaching 2 aie Science in Schools. By Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
F 


Original Double 


[Jn a sew days, 


6. The Prehistoric Antiquities of and around Lough Gur. With Plate and Wood 
Engravings. By Professor Harkuess, F.R.S 
Notices of Scientific Works, C hrouis les of Science, &c. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





—. 


Price 1s, Monthly, illustrated. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
Professor SEELEY on “The GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.” 
. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “Joan Halifax, Gentleman.” Chapters 
III. and IV. 
Miss OCTAVIA HILL on “ORGANIZED WORK AMONG the POOR.” 
“The STORY of an AFTERNOON.” By B. B. B. 
Miss YONGE on “CHILDREN'S LITERATURE of the LAST CENTURY.” 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XX VIL—XXIX, 
Mr. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME'S “SUNSET off the AZORES. a 
Mr. BENNETT on “The CONDITION of OPERA in ENGLAND.” 
- anata HOLT HUTTON ou “A QUESTIONABLE PARENTAGE 
or ~ 
The POPE'S POSTURE in the COMMUNION.” By A. P.S., 


ernerey ie 


~ 
S 


Price 1s, Monthly, illustrated. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
FOR JULY. 
“The APOSTLES of MEDIZ2VAL EUROPE,” Parr I. 
By the Rev. G. F. MAcLEAR, B.D. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 


THE 


This day, THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


GREATER BRITAIN : 


A RECORD of TRAVEL in ENGLISH - SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
(AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, INDIA), DURING 1866-7. By Sir C. Wenrt- 
WORTH DILKe, M.P. 

THE Times.—* Mr. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is delightful reading from 
first to last. Even when we differ from him, we e are always ready to admit the 
industry of his research «nd the accuracy of his information, as well as his excee dingly 
clear way of stating his views, As a mere work of travel his book is exceedingly 
pleasant reading, and it gives one, in a com; paratively sm ull compass, an infinity of 
information of the sort one most cares to haw. 


This day, 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORR 2ESPOND. 
ENCE. 


Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. 

“The two books which are most likely to survive change of literary taste, and to 
charm while instructing generation after generation, are the ‘Diary’ of Pepy's and 
3oswell’s ‘Life of Johnson.’ The day will coms when to these many will add the 
‘Diary’ of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellencies like those, which render the 
personal revelations of Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant reading, 
abound in this work......... In it is to be found something to suit every taste and 
inform every mind. For the general reader it contains much light and amusing 
matter. To the lover of literature it conveys information which he will prize 
highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. The student of social life will gather 
from it many valuable hints whereon to base theories as to the effects on English 
society of the progress of civilization. For these and other reasons this ‘ Diary’ is 
a work to which a hearty welcome should be accorde.”"—Daily News. 
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